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Grave  Oversight,  p.  52 


THE  MOTHER'S  HYMN 

We  thank  thee  for  the  hopes  that  rise 
Within  her  heart,  as,  day  by  day, 

The  dawning  soul,  from  those  young  eyes, 
Looks  with  a  clearer,  steadier  ray. 


-William  Cullen  Bryant, 
1794-1878 
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"street  boys"  of  Saigon.  .  .  .  Assistant  Editor  Irene  Murray  has  done  a 
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much  more. 
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Member,  Associated  Church  Press 


Nam's  Children 
Need  Help 


(Adapted  from  a  CRITIQUE  by  Wells  Klein,  General  Director,  Inter- 
national Social  Service,  American  Branch,  Inc.,  345  E.  46th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Used  by  permission.) 
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N  recent  months  there  have 
been  expressions  of  concern  and 
mounting  publicity  about  the  wel- 
fare of  children  in  South  Vietnam 
—  particularly  those  fathered  by 
Americans.  The  general  public 
grows  steadily  more  troubled  about 
these  children  and  is  seeking  ways 
to  help  them.  Yet  much  of  the 
available  information  is  either  er- 
roneous or  exaggerated. 

Although  no  actual  count  of 
American-fathered  children  has 
been  taken,  estimates  by  competent 
agencies  run  between  five  and  fif- 
teen thousand.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  most  of  these  children 
are  living  with  their  mothers  and 
families.  Though  a  small  group 
among  Vietnamese  children  need- 
ing help,  these  American-fathered 
youngsters    can    be    identified    and 


seem  to  have  special  problems. 
However,  they  cannot  be  consid- 
ered separately.  Their  condition  re- 
flects the  general  problems  of  chil- 
dren in  a  country  at  war  with 
limited  resources  for  child  welfare 
services.  They  are,  and  most  of 
them  will  remain,  part  of  Viet- 
namese society. 

Some  further  statistics  may  help 
to  provide  some  perspective.  There 
are  some  120  registered  orphanages 
in  Vietnam  caring  for  approximately 
19,000  children.  In  addition,  there 
are  perhaps  40  unregistered  institu- 
tions caring  for  about  6,000  addi- 
tional children  —  a  total  of  about 
25,000.  The  term  "orphanage"  is 
misleading.  Well  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  children  are  neither  orphans 
nor  abandoned.  They  have  families 
or   close    relatives    and    have   been 
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There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  kids  who  live  and  sleep  on  the 
streets  of  the  larger  cities.  They  are  as  young  as  6. 


placed  in  an  institution  because  of 
poverty  or  because  their  families 
are  moving  about  the  country  as 
refugees  or  as  military  dependents. 
They  are  frequently  reclaimed  by 
their  mothers  or  relatives  when  fam- 
ily circumstances  permit.  The  Viet- 
namese extended-family  is  a  strong 
institution. 

Almost  all  of  the  orphanages  are 
organized  and  supported  by  private 
groups.  Those  registered  with  the 
Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare receive  monthly  payments  of 
about  $2.00  per  child.  In  the  past 
five  years  a  number  of  orphanages 
have  received  substantial  help  — 
food,  clothing,  financial  assistance, 
and   equipment  —  from   American 
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servicemen.  As  the  Americans  de- 
part this  aid  will  diminish  and  in 
many  cases  cease.  Finding  substi- 
tutes for  it  is  a  serious  and  immedi- 
ate problem. 

Of  the  25,000  children  in  institu- 
tional care,  only  about  400  have 
American  fathers.  Half  of  these  400 
are  Negro- Vietnamese  children.  The 
remaining,  and  vast  majority  of  the 
American-fathered  children  are  in- 
terspersed among  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

Vietnam  has  a  history  of  contact 
with  other  racial  or  ethnic  groups, 
including  the  French,  Chinese, 
Kymer  (Cambodian),  and  Indians. 
Because  of  Vietnam's  French  colo- 
nial    experience,     the     Caucasian- 


Vietnamese  child  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon.  Vietnamese  culture 
does  not  place  great  emphasis  on 
racial  purity.  It  is  hard  to  predict 
what  degree  of  acceptance  the 
American- Vietnamese  children  will 
meet  as  they  grow  up  in  Vietnamese 
society.  There  seems  to  be  a  con- 
sensus that  they  will  face  few  diffi- 
culties during  their  preschool  years, 
particularly  in  urban  areas.  In 
school,,  however,  there  are  some  in- 
dications that  they  may  encounter 
problems  in  relating  to  peers.  An- 
other question  is  whether  the 
growth  of  anti-Americanism  in 
South  Vietnam  will  affect  them  ad- 
versely. 

Prognosis  for  the  Negro- Vietnam- 
ese child  is  sharply  different.  The 
Vietnamese  agree  that  the  part- 
black  child  will  meet  many  difficul- 
ties because  of  his  color.  This 
judgment  is  supported  by  the  ex- 
perience and  present  social  status  of 
children  fathered  by  French-Sene- 
galese troops  in  the  period  1945- 
55.  The  absence  of  an  indigenous 
black  community  in  Vietnam  means 
that  the  part-black  child  will  grow 
up  in  social  isolation. 

The  plight  of  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren cannot  be  appreciated  apart 
from  the  fact  that  Vietnam  is  now 
in  its  twenty-seventh  year  of  almost 
uninterrupted  warfare.  Moreover,  it 
is  one  of  the  poorer  nations,  lacking 
an  established  system  of  social  wel- 
fare service.  Social  security  and 
provision  for  unfortunate  depen- 
dents has  always  been  a  concern  of 
the  Vietnamese  extended-family. 
But  after  twenty-seven  years  of  war 
traditional  patterns  of  social  welfare 


are  unable  to  care  for  the  new  horde 
of  dependent  persons.  In  addition 
to  the  American-fathered  and  the 
25,000  institutionalized  children, 
there  are,  for  example,  several  hun- 
dred thousand  children  who  have 
only  one  remaining  parent,  usually 
the  mother,  or  more  distant  relatives 
upon  whom  to  depend.  There  are, 
of  course,  tens  of  thousands  of  oth- 
ers —  the  aged,  wounded,  and 
widowed  —  who  cannot  care  for 
themselves  because  of  the  war. 

Current  Programs 

Vietnamese  and  foreign  voluntary 
agencies  provide  a  significant  share 
of  existing  child  welfare  services  in 
Vietnam. 

These  range  from  institutional 
care  to  medical  treatment,  day  care 
services,  direct  financial  assistance, 
and  programs  which  support  the 
child  within  the  family  structure. 
Though  the  voluntary  agencies  pro- 
vide valuable  assistance  and  demon- 
strate good  child  care  services,  they 
offer  relatively  limited  and  geo- 
graphically uneven  coverage. 

The  Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare  has  a  very  small  budget  and 
has  not  yet  developed  a  comprehen- 
sive child  welfare  plan.  It  contrib- 
utes nominal  support  to  orphanages 
and  day  care  centers  and  has  some 
programs  to  rehabilitate  juvenile 
delinquents  —  the  street  boys.  Most 
of  its  work,  however,  is  with  ref- 
ugees. A  substantial  number  of 
these  are  children;  however,  chil- 
dren who  do  not  qualify  as  refugees 
do  not  benefit  from  the  few  avail- 
able Government  programs,  even 
though  the  war  and  America's   in- 


volvement     caused     their     present 
plight. 

Intercountry  Adoptions 

Intercountry  adoption  of  Amer- 
ican-fathered Vietnamese  children 
has  received  increasing  attention 
recently  in  the  United  States.  The 
New  York  Times  for  January  3, 
1972,  carried  a  rather  full  article 
about  it  (p.  22).  In  1969,  after 
several  unfortunate  experiences,  the 
Vietnamese  Government  barred  any 
group  or  mass  emigration  of  chil- 
dren. One  result  was  that  case-by- 
case  intercountry  adoption  became 
more  difficult  and  very  slow.  From 
1964  through  1970  only  362  Viet- 
namese children  officially  entered 
the  U.  S.  In  Vietnam  official  policy 
does  not  distinguish  racially  mixed 
children  from  others. 

Vietnamese  law  requires  that 
adoptive  couples  be  married  ten 
years,  be  childless,  and  that  one 
partner  be  over  thirty.  Waivers  of 
these  rules  must  have  the  signature 
of  the  President  of  Vietnam.  Chil- 
dren must  be  legally  adopted  within 
Vietnam  prior  to  their  departure 
overseas.  While  these  stringent  regu- 
lations may  be  eased  soon,  the  Viet- 
namese are  understandably  ambiv- 
alent about  intercountry  adoption. 
Pride  of  culture,  nationalism,  and 
some  resentment  of  foreign  inter- 
ference operate  to  inhibit  their  will- 
ingness to  cooperate.  But  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  even  with  full 
support  and  adequate  safeguards 
for  the  children,  intercountry  adop- 
tion will  remain  a  realistic  alterna- 
tive for  only  a  few  children  — 
American-fathered     or     not.     Such 


adoptions  may  help  ease  the  con- 
sciences of  some  Americans,  but  this 
may  not  coincide  with  the  best  in- 
terest of  a  particular  child.  The 
proposed  new  adoption  law  empha- 
sizes providing  a  home  for  a  child 
rather  than  a  child  for  a  home.  It 
will  insist  that  whatever  is  done  for 
American-fathered  children  in  Viet- 
nam be  done  for  the  broader  group 
of  disadvantaged  and  dependent 
children  as  a  whole. 
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What  Can  Be  Done? 

The  enormity  of  the  need  pi 
the  problem  of  Vietnamese  children 
beyond  the  capacity  of  private,  vol- 
untary agencies.  Governmental  as- 
sistance, American  and  Vietnamese, 
is  necessary.  As  American  and  in- 
ternational attention  shifts  away 
from  Vietnam  the  resources  of  the 
private  agencies  diminish.  Five  vol- 
untary groups  —  Catholic  Belief 
Services,  Church  World  Service, 
Foster  Parents  Plan,  International 
Social  Service,  and  the  Urban 
League  have  urged  that  the  U.  S. 
provide  priority  and  reasonable 
funding  for  child  welfare  services,  to 
be  channeled  through  the  Vietnam- 
ese Ministry  of  Social  Welfare. 

Such  funding  would  aim  at  1) 
the  prevention  of  abandonment  of 
newborn  infants;  2)  improved  in- 
stitutional care;  3)  improved  infant 
care  and  medical  services;  4)  pro- 
grams which  would  encourage  and 
facilitate  reunion  of  families;  and 
5)  efforts  to  keep  children  within 
family  settings.  These  proposals  and 
certain  others  have  been  presented 
to  State  Department  and  to  White 
House   officials.    The    Congress   has 
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Night,  Saigon,  1972. 


been  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  these  children.  Several  bills 
have  been  introduced.  The  most 
comprehensive,  S.  2497,  presented 
by  Senators  Williams,  Hatfield,  and 
Hughes,  on  September  8,  1971, 
says: 


(1) 


.  .  .  the  United  States  has  a 
moral  responsibility  to  assist  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam 
in  the  care  and  protection  of  all 
South  Vietnamese  children, 
particularly  those  orphaned  or 
abandoned,  and 
.  .  .  the  United  States  has  a 
special  responsibility  to  assist 
in  facilitating  the  care  or  adop- 
tion of  children  in  Vietnam 
whose  fathers  are  United  States 
citizens  and  who  are  not  living 
with  their  Vietnamese  families. 


Companion  House  bills,  with  iden- 


(2) 


tical  texts,  have  been  introduced  by 
Representative  Peter  Kyros  (D)  of 
Maine  (HR  10788),  and  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Kastenmeier  (D) 
of  Wisconsin  (HR  10900). 

These  bills  call  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  temporary  Vietnamese 
Children's  Care  Agency  to  provide 
assistance  through  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies, and  to  facilitate  the  adoption 
of  Vietnamese  children.  They  state 
that  the  Agency  will  be  discontinued 
once  multilateral  long-term  channels 
of  assistance  (such  as  UNICEF) 
have  been  established.  At  this  writ- 
ing (10  January)  the  Williams-Hat- 
field-Hughes  bill  awaits  the  sched- 
uling of  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  In- 
dividuals, agencies,  and  churches 
can   write    their    Congressmen    and 


urge  them  to  help  speed  this  im- 
portant measure  through  the  legis- 
lative machinery.  Here  is  a  specific, 
tangible  avenue  by  which  Ameri- 
cans,   so    sorely    troubled    by    our 


Indo-China  War,  can  really  help  in- 
stead of  hinder.  Action  now  will 
mean  a  better  future  for  untold  thou- 
sands of  children  —  and  for  the 
world. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material  Matt.  19:14;  Lk.  18:16;  Mk.  10:14;  Matt.  18:6 

1.  If  you  have  been  in  Vietnam  you  have  seen  this  problem  firsthand. 
What  was  your  experience?  What  steps  would  you  like  to  see 
taken  to  help  these  children? 

2.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  servicemen  who  sought  to  adopt 
a  Vietnamese  child? 


Shoeshine  Boys 

One  man  tries  to  better  the  lives  of  the  street  boys 


DICK    HUGHES,    twenty-eight,  and  Agence  France  Presse.  He  now 

went  to  Vietnam  in  late  March  cares  for  170  of  the  country's  "wan- 

of  1968  as  a  freelance  correspondent  dering  children"  in  four  hostels  he 

for    The    San    Francisco    Chronicle  organized  in   Saigon    (and  one  up 


As  a  routine  matter,  the  police  round  up  the  children  and  throw  them  into 
jail.  Dick  Hughes  gets  them  out. 


north  in  Danang).  A  former  actor, 
he  has  continued  doing  some  cor- 
respondent work  in  Vietnam  in  ad- 
dition to  taking  care  of  his  kids. 

Born  in  Pittsburgh,  February  24, 
1943,  he  has  six  brothers  and  sisters. 
His  parents,  James  J.  Hughes  and 
Virginia  C.  (Conti)  live  in  Pitts- 
burgh still. 

He  attended  St.  Paul's  Catholic 
Primary  School  and  Central  Cath- 
olic High  and  later  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity (for  a  year)  in  his  home- 
town. He  has  a  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  degree  from  Carnegie   Mellon 


University  and  a  Master,  Fine  Arts, 
Boston  University. 

He  was  a  teaching  assistant,  The- 
ater Division,  Boston  University,  be- 
fore going  to  the  Far  East.  He  has 
also  traveled  throughout  the  world 
—  with  a  motorcycle  trip  through 
twenty-eight  U.S.  states  and  Canada 
during  1963  and  a  later  trip  through 
seven  European  countries. 

The  photos  in  this  article  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  supplied 
to  THE  LINK  by  the  Office  of 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  (D)  New 
Jersey. 


One  of  Dick  Hughes's  "Shoeshine  Boys." 


In  "Hope  5."  Saigon,  1971. 


(Left)  One  of  the  17  Vietnamese  stu- 
dents who  teach  school  for  Dick 
Hughes's  170  "Shoeshine  Boys."  Tens 
of  thousands  never  see  a  school.  (Be- 
low) Dick  Hughes  walks  in  Saigon 
with  some  of  his  boys. 


Hughes  is  with  his  boys  constantly  all 
over  Saigon. 


Night  comes  over  the  dormitory  in 
"Hope  5,"  Saigon.  These  boys  are 
among  the  fortunate  ones. 
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One  Mother  Missing 


By  Irma  Hegel 


To  Mom  saint  and  sinner  alike  are  the  children  of  God 


BEN  HARTLEY  was  driving 
home  to  Maine  for  Mother's 
Day.  He  regularly  asked  for  a  vaca- 
tion in  May  in  order  to  spend  three 
weeks  of  uninterrupted  peace  with 
Mom.  Tall,  sparse,  his  thick  eye- 
brows a  black  smudge  in  an  other- 
wise well-ordered  face,  he  felt  a 
boylike  eagerness  to  return  home 
this  spring.  He  had  begun  to  feel  a 
misfit  in  a  generation  going  a  differ- 
ent way  from  his  own.  Day  after 
day,  he  lived  with  the  crimes  of  the 
streets,  riots,  drug  abuse  and  alco- 
holism, senseless  murders  and  sui- 
cides. He  wanted  to  hear  Mom's 
quiet  affirmation  in  God,  sit  in  that 
white  church  on  the  hill,  and  drink 
in  the  peace  of  Stony  Point  as  a 
man  dying  of  thirst  drinks  life-giving 
water. 

The  New  England  country  looked 
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beautiful  this  spring.  Field  after 
field  of  bluets  and  daisies.  From 
gnarled  old  apple  orchards  came  the 
trilling  of  birds.  Dogwood  lit  up 
with  sudden  silver  the  thickening 
woods.  Quiet  farmhouses  were  half- 
lost  in  lilac  blooms. 

To  enter  Stony  Point  was  a  dream 
come  true.  He  smelled  the  water 
and  saw  the  blue  sweep  of  the  At- 
lantic with  long  miles  of  rocky 
beach  and  cliffs.  High  on  one  of 
those  cliffs  was  the  mansion  of  Nick 
Villeti,  retired  gambler.  Ben  looked 
abruptly  away  at  the  fishing  village 
itself  and  the  spire  of  the  old 
church.  He  followed  the  winding 
road  and  came  at  last  to  his  mother's 
white  house  with  the  widow's  walk 
upon  the  roof  and  the  huge  red 
chimney  on  the  side.  The  same  big 
maple  towered  over  the  green  lawn. 
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The  stones  of  the  drive  had  been 
given  a  fresh  coat  of  whitewash.  A 
bright  red  Volvo  with  New  York 
license  plates  was  in  the  driveway. 

Ben  watched  his  sister  hurrying 
toward  his  car.  Marcia  must  have 
been  wearing  the  latest  creation 
from  the  designing  world  —  a 
green-and-yellow  sports  suit  that 
made  her  resemble  a  parrot  of  the 
Amazon.  Her  large  black  eyes  be- 
neath her  shining  cap  of  blue-black 
hair  were  blazing.  "Where  is  she, 
Ben?  Where  is  our  mother?" 

He  unwound  his  gangling  length 
from  behind  his  wheel.  "Hi,  Marcia! 
How's  John?" 

Marcia  teetered  on  her  high  heels 
before  him.  "Mother  isn't  home, 
Ben  —  didn't  you  hear  me?  I  found 
my  letter  in  her  box  with  a  big 
assortment  of  mail  that  hasn't  even 
been  brought  in.  I'm  afraid  to  open 
the  door." 

"You're  getting  upset  over  noth- 


ing, Sis."  Ben  slumped  wearily  to- 
ward the  porch.  "Maybe  Mom's  at- 
tending a  church  conference  or 
business  has  called  her  to  the  city." 

"But  Mother  knows  we  return 
each  May.  Something  must  have 
happened.  Probably  Mother  hasn't 
been  writing  you  what  she's  been 
writing  me.  She  had  some  ex-con- 
vict doing  her  yard  work  this  spring. 
A  pair  of  teen-agers  were  stranded 
on  their  way  to  Canada  and  Mother 
took  them  in.  She  said  they  were 
young  people  from  the  Jesus  Move- 
ment. I  imagine  they  were  run- 
aways from  a  detention  home. 
You're  chief  of  detectives  back  in 
Ohio.  You've  got  to  talk  to  her." 
Ben  had  mounted  the  porch  steps 
and  was  sliding  his  big  fingers  along 
the  top  of  the  doorsill  where  Mom 
always  kept  her  key.  His  hand 
found  the  smooth  metal  and  he 
fitted  the  key  to  the  lock. 

"A   key   in   plain    sight,"    Marcia 
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was  muttering.  "Mother  is  going  to 
sell  this  house  and  move  to  an  apart- 
ment in  the  city  where  she'll  be 
safe.  John  and  I  will  take  care  of 
her  if  you  won't/' 

Ben  was  glancing  around  the 
familiar  parlor,  the  fireplace  stacked 
with  logs  and  ready  to  light,  the 
plush  chairs  with  Mom's  hand- 
crocheted  doilies,  the  gilt-framed 
portrait  of  Dad  on  the  wall.  The 
dining  room  table  had  a  snowy 
cloth,  the  spicy-smelling  kitchen  be- 
yond looked  immaculate. 

He  heard  the  tap  of  Marcia's  heels 
on  the  floors  above.  Breathlessly  his 
sister  was  back  beside  him,  her  thin 
chest  rising  and  falling  melodramat- 
ically. "Some  of  these  shady  char- 
acters Mother  has  been  harboring 
must  have  lured  her  away  and 
murdered  her." 

"Oh,  stop  it,  Marcia." 

"Well,  do  something.  Organize  a 
posse.  Phone  the  sheriff.  Call  the 
hospital." 

"You  make  some  coffee,"  Ben  di- 
rected his  sister.  "Rustle  up  a  sand- 
wich if  you  can  find  anything." 

"Only  a  man  would  think  of  eat- 
ing at  a  time  like  this."  Marcia 
flounced  off.   "You  make  me  sick." 

Ben  moved  toward  the  old- 
fashioned  telephone  on  the  wall.  A 
brief  thumbing  of  numbers  in  the 
worn  index  and  he  phoned  the  Rev- 
erend Mahler,  old  Dr.  Sawyer,  and 
Mrs.  Thompson  up  the  road.  None 
of  them  had  seen  Mom  for  a  few 
days.  Ben  detected  a  distinct  cold- 
ness in  Alice  Thompson's  voice. 
Odd.  Alice  and  Mom  had  been 
friends  for  years.  Maybe  the  world 
had  changed  with  old  values  going 


down  the  drain.  He  recalled  a 
bumper  sticker  he  had  seen  in  Ohio. 
Honk,  if  you  love  Jesus.  Had  a  beep 
become  the  new  testament  of  faith 
in  God? 

Marcia  was  back  with  coffee  and 
tinned  meat  between  two  stale  bis- 
cuits. "Well?"  she  demanded. 

"No  one's  seen  Mom,"  Ben  re- 
plied. "Thanks  for  the  lunch,  Sis. 
I'll  eat  and  be  on  my  way." 

"I'm  going  with  you." 

He  shook  his  head,  crunching  the 
stale  biscuit.  He  pulled  out  several 
bills  from  his  wallet  and  handed 
them  to  his  sister.  "Stock  up  on 
some  groceries.  Make  a  good  dinner. 
I'll  be  back  with  Mom." 

"Do  you  know  where  she  is, 
Ben?" 

"It's  a  small  village.  It  shouldn't 
be  hard  to  find  her.  You  know  how 
Mom's  always  bent  on  helping 
everyone.  That's  where  she  is  — 
helping  someone."  He  strode  out  to 
his  car. 

FARTHER  UP  the  road  he 
stopped  at  Mrs.  Thompson's 
gray  clapboard  house.  Alice  Thomp- 
son was  out  in  the  front  yard  poking 
about  her  tulip  beds.  At  sight  of 
Ben  she  rose,  a  tall  gaunt  woman, 
her  long  nose  sticking  out  from  un- 
der her  flopping  garden  hat.  "Did 
you  find  your  Ma,  Ben  Hartley?" 
she  called  in  her  high  nasal  voice. 

Ben  shook  his  dark  head  and  the 
black  smudge  of  brows  came  to- 
gether in  a  frown.  "What  is  it,  Mrs. 
Thompson?"  he  demanded.  "What's 
come  between  you  and  Mom?" 

Alice  Thompson  threw  her  trowel 
down  on  the  ground.  She  wiped  her 
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long  fingers  on  a  rag  from  the  pocket 
of  her  garden-apron.  "I  don't  hold 
with  powers  of  evil,  Ben  Hartley.  I 
keep  evil  strictly  away  from  my 
door." 

"If  you  can  do  it,  that's  great," 
Ben  murmured. 

"Your  Ma  invites  evil  in  —  oh, 
yes,  she  does.  I've  warned  her  and 


man,  half -dead." 

"Then  why  do  the  big  cars  from 
New  York  come  and  go  at  that 
place?  Folks  in  Stony  Point  want 
no  truck  with  the  mobster  but  your 
Ma  is  friendly  as  you  please  to  him. 
Once  I  actually  saw  Nick  Villeti  in 
your  Ma's  rose  garden  and  they 
were    talkin'    like    they    were    old 


warned  her.  Now  no  widow  living 
alone  can  take  a  transient  in  and 
treat  him  like  a  human  being.  You've 
seen  that  mansion  Nick  Villeti  built 
on  the  cliff.  An  iron  fence  runs 
'round  the  place  and  there's  dogs 
and  guards.  Nothing  good  is  going 
on  inside  that  place,  let  me  tell  you." 
"Nick  retired  from  the  gambling 
rackets  years  ago,"  Ben  explained. 
"By  this  time,  Nick  must  be  an  old 


friends.  Oh,  I  told  Tillie  what  I 
thought  of  her  that  day.  We  ain't 
spoken  since." 

"Too  bad,"  Ben  murmured. 
"Mom's  always  been  a  friend  to  saint 
and  sinner  alike.  Overcome  evil  with 
good  —  a  real  practice  with  Mom." 

"And  now  your  Ma's  missing  — 
think  that  over,  Ben  Hartley." 

"I  am.  Thanks  for  your  help,  Mrs. 
Thompson." 
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He  turned  back  to  his  car.  Maybe 
he'd  better  have  a  talk  with  Nick 
Villeti.  It  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  Mom  had  been  anything  but 
friendly  to  the  former  gambler  from 
New  York. 

Ben  drove  toward  the  mansion 
on  the  cliff.  The  high  iron  fence  sur- 
rounded the  place  exactly  as  Mrs. 
Thompson  had  described  it.  The 
great  gates  were  locked.  Inside  Ben 
could  see  several  cars  with  New 
York  license  plates.  Gambling?  Or 
something  worse?  He  pushed  the 
buzzer  on  the  gate. 

The  enormous  flat-nosed  man 
with  his  arms  hanging  at  his  sides 
like  a  gorilla's  slumped  toward  the 
gate.  "What  do  you  want?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"I'm  Captain  Ben  Hartley,  Mrs. 
Hartley's  son.  Does  my  mother  hap- 
pen to  be  here?" 

"Yes,  sir."  The  man's  whole  atti- 
tude changed  to  one  of  absurd 
courtesy.  "Come  in.  I'll  phone  the 
house  over  the  intercom." 

Wonderingly  Ben  drove  his  car 
up  the  tree-lined  drive  to  the  park- 
ing lot.  The  place  was  too  quiet. 
Two  German  shepherds  were 
chained  at  the  far  kennels.  They  did 
not  so  much  as  bark.  Ben  alighted 
from  his  car  and  moved  toward  the 
house.  The  great  carved  doors  stood 
open. 

IN  THE  LONG  expansive  living 
room  men  and  women  were 
seated  on  chairs  and  divans.  An 
open  casket,  flanked  by  flowers  and 
burning  candles,  revealed  a  shrunk- 
en mummified  man  in  the  white 
satin  lining.  Nick  Villeti.  Ben  gazed 


curiously  at  the  dead  man.  A  hand 
touched  his  arm  and  he  found  Mom 
beside  him,  her  eyes  behind  their 
octagonal  spectacles  regarding  him 
soberly.  "Mr.  Villeti's  family  and 
friends  are  here  now,  Ben.  I  won't 
be  needed  anymore.  You  can  take 
me  home." 

A  dark-haired  woman  rose  from 
the  divan  and  put  her  arms  around 
Mom.  "Thank  you  for  all  you've 
done,  Mrs.  Hartley.  Tom  — "  She 
indicated  the  bearded  man  beside 
her,  " —  thanks  you,  too.  We'll 
never  stop  being  grateful." 

Mom  was  introducing  him  to  a 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Villeti.  Ben  nodded 
briefly  and  drew  his  plump  little 
mother  from  the  house  of  death. 

"How  long  you've  been  here?" 
Ben  asked  as  they  walked  toward 
the  car. 

"Mr.  Villeti  had  his  third  stroke 
on  Monday,  Ben.  His  manservant 
came  for  me.  Not  much  I  could  do 
except  read  from  the  Book  and 
promise  the  Lord's  forgiveness. 
That's  what  Mr.  Villeti  wanted  most. 
He  was  afraid." 

Ben's  voice  was  gentle.  "Mr.  Vil- 
leti was  a  notorious  racketeer  in 
gambling  —  you  knew  that,  didn't 
you?" 

"I  only  saw  a  father  with  a  pitiful 
Mongoloid,  a  son  like  a  child,  Ben. 
That's  why  Mr.  Villeti  bought  the 
house  on  the  cliff  —  to  keep  his  son 
away  from  prying  eyes  and  ridicule. 
Mr.  Villeti  has  given  the  big  house 
as  a  hospital  and  training  center  for 
Mongoloids.  I  was  a  witness  when 
the  lawyer  drew  up  the  papers.  His 
other  son,  Thomas,  is  the  doctor  you 
met  in  the  living  room.  Tom  is  in 
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full  agreement.  How  did  you  know 
I  was  here,  Ben?" 

"From  what  Alice  Thompson 
hinted,"  Ben  said.  "She  said  Mr.  Vil- 
leti  was  in  your  rose  garden  last 
year." 

"The  Mongoloid  had  died,  Ben. 
Mr.  Villeti  had  stopped  to  view  my 
Rose  from  Heaven,  and  oddly 
enough  he  asked  me  about  heaven. 
Jesus  would  have  listened  to  such 
a  man  in  sorrow.  Don't  you  believe 
that,  Son?" 

Ben  nodded.  "It's  just  the  perilous 
time  we  live  in,  Mom.  A  person 
can't  shelter  a  stranger  or  make 
friends  with  one.  Too  much  is  hap- 
pening every  day." 

They  had  reached  the  car  and  he 
helped  Mom  in,  swinging  in  on  the 
seat  beside  her.  Her  round  face  was 
regarding  him  tenderly.  "Did  you 
ever  think  of  giving  up  your  police 
work  because  it  was  too  dangerous, 
Ben?" 

"Why,  no,  Mom  —  how  could 
I?  I  get  disgusted  though  —  the 
wanton  destruction,  the  moral  de- 
cay, the  whole  futility  of  it  all. 
Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  were  living 
on  an  alien  planet  among  alien  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  can  in  no  way 
communicate." 


"You  have  Jesus  Christ,  Ben.  He's 
the  same  today  as  he  was  and  always 
will  be.  You  listen  to  his  voice  di- 
recting you  and  you'll  know  what  to 
do  and  when." 

They  were  driving  home  through 
the  gathering  dusk  and  the  air  was 
sweetly  scented  with  blossoms  and 
newly  turned  earth. 

"His  disciples  followed  him,  Mom. 
All  but  one  came  to  a  violent  end." 

"And  if  that's  the  price,  in  his 
name  let's  take  that  too,  Ben." 

"Sis  is  waiting,"  Ben  reminded  his 
mother.  "Let  Marcia  know  where 
you've  been  and  she'll  pack  you  off 
to  a  Senior  Citizens'  apartment 
house  or  to  New  York  with  her  and 
John." 

Mom  laughed  softly.  "Poor 
Marcia.  But  I  was  born  and  raised 
in  Stony  Creek.  Here  I'll  stay  until 
the  Lord  calls  me.  I'm  not  afraid. 
Freedom  from  fear  is  the  greatest 
happiness  the  Lord's  children  ever 
earn,  Ben." 

Ben  was  feeling  better,  spiritually 
fortified  again,  ready  to  laugh  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  his  spring  vacation. 
He  saw  the  white  house  ahead  and 
smiled.  "All  right,  Mom,  you  win. 
Let's  go  home  and  face  Marcia  to- 
gether." ■  ■ 
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Chaplain,  Major,  I.  V.  Tolbert,  left,  counsels  an  airman. 
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This  chaplain  says:  "My  goal  in  life  is  to  do  as  much  for  Christ 
as  I  can  while  I  have  the  time.  The  Air  Force  has  opened  another 
avenue  in  that  direction." 


"I  Gotta  Be  Me! 


By  Leon  A.  Casey 


MAJOR  I.  V.  Tolbert  is  one  chap- 
lain who  believes  and  per- 
suades others  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
individual  airman  that  matters.  He 
likes  his  job  and  he  works  hard  at  it. 

The  only  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  (A.M.E.)  Air  Force 
Chaplain  on  active  duty  and  now 
serving  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  AB  on  the 
outskirts  of  Saigon,  the  39-year-old, 
slightly  bald  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
native  has  a  deep-rooted  feeling  for 
the  military. 

"My  love  for  the  Air  Force 
started  with  my  completion  of  high 
school  in  Wichita,  Kansas,"  he  said. 

But  it  was  not  until  in  his  senior 
year  at  the  A.M.E/s  Payne  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Wilberforce,  Ohio, 


in  1958  that  he  seriously  considered 
the  possibility  of  entering  the  Air 
Force  chaplaincy. 

Chaplain  Tolbert  applied  for  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  Air  Force  in  1958, 
but  was  turned  down  due  to  lack 
of  vacancies.  Still  determined  to  be 
a  part  of  the  aerospace  team  — 
with  the  resolution  that  all  things 
are  made  possible  with  the  help  of 
God  —  he  reapplied  in  1959  and 
was  accepted  and  commissioned  in 
the  Reserve  as  a  first  lieutenant. 

As  a  reservist,  his  first  assignment 
took  him  to  a  unit  in  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  pastoring  a  125-member 
church. 

He  also  served  from  1959  to  1971, 
concurrently  as  a  chaplain  to  a  local 


Sgt.  Casey  is  with  the  Directorate  of  Information,  Headquarters 
Seventh  Air  Force,  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base,  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
APO  San  Francisco  96307 
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reserve  unit  and  as  pastor  of  St. 
John's  A.M.E.  church,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  the  city's  fourth  largest 
A.M.E  church,  with  a  membership 
of  750. 

To  Chaplain  Tolbert,  it  seemed 
strange,  with  ten  years  of  ministerial 
experience  under  his  belt,  to  be 
asked  by  his  supervisor  one  day 
while  serving  at  Selfridge  AFB, 
Michigan,  in  1966,  if  he  had  com- 
pleted the  mandatory  36-day  Air 
Force  Chaplain  School.  He  an- 
swered "no." 

He  was  asked  to  attend  and  did. 

He  later  realized  the  importance 
of  attending  such  a  school  and  con- 
siders it  leverage  for  his  Air  Force 
chaplaincy  work. 

Born  to  a  poor  family  of  two  boys 
and  two  girls,  he  was  instilled  with 
great  respect  for  God.  With  such  a 
solid  Christian  background,  he  has 
always  considered  himself  a  child 
of  God. 

In  1956,  Chaplain  Tolbert  mar- 
ried Cleta  Holland.  They  have  two 
children,  Darryl,  12,  and  April,  8. 
His  family,  friends  and  church 
bishop  had  a  definite  influence  on 
his  civilian  pastorate,  and  he  was 
optimistic  about  his  future  career 
in  the  Air  Force  Chaplaincy. 

HOWEVER,  the  transition  from 
the    civilian    ministry    to    the 
chaplaincy  was  not  easy. 

"Being  the  only  A.M.E.  Air  Force 
chaplain  on  active  duty  has  placed 
an  awesome  responsibility  on  me  in 
terms  of  representing  the  multitude 
of  A.M.E.  members,"  Chaplain  Tol- 
bert explained,  "I  feel  like,  'gee- 
whiz'  everything  I  do  reflects  upon 


my  church.  I've  got  to  measure  up 
and  portray  the  best  image  because 
I  know  my  church  is  being  judged 
by  my  actions.  I  constantly  corre- 
spond with  my  church,  and  submit 
a  quarterly  report  to  my  bishop  to 
keep  him  abreast  of  my  actions." 
At  his  St.  John's  A.M.E.  church, 
he  was  responsible  for  everything. 
He  was  chief  cook  and  bottle  washer 
for  the  whole  operation.  The  congre- 
gation was  very  close  to  the  ministry 
and  church  services  were  conducted 
differently  from  what  he  had  learned 
in  the  seminary  and  during  an  addi- 
tional two  years  of  pastoral  work  for 
the  Air  Force  chaplaincy. 

Major  Tolbert  said,  "I  miss  the 
responsibility  of  having  to  think,  act, 
and  plan  on  behalf  of  the  congrega- 
tion —  having  that  full  responsibil- 
ity. Civilian  ministers  are  pastors  in 
a  different  sense.  They  act  as  the 
congregations'  'shepherds',  as  op- 
posed to  the  Air  Force:  we  always 
act  as  a  team,  with  chaplains  of 
every  denomination  working  to- 
gether and  doing  a  beautiful  job 
with  the  help  of  God.  That  is  one 
of  the  strong  points  of  the  Air  Force 
chaplaincy." 

Today,  he  looks  back  on  his  min- 
isterial experience  with  no  great  re- 
grets and  considers  it  an  extension 
of  the  work  he's  now  doing. 

In  the  Air  Force  chaplaincy,  there 
is  no  denominational  breakdown  for 
Protestant  services.  They  are  so 
alike.  No  major  conflict  has  risen, 
though,  from  this  arrangement.  The 
Protestant  chaplains  do  not  seem  to 
be  offended  by  the  lack  of  particular 
services.  In  the  Air  Force,  there- 
fore,   African    Methodist    Episcopal 
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Chaplain  Tolbert  and  TSgt.  John  Davis  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  plot  their 
points  of  contact  with  men  on  lonely  outposts  and  remote  sites. 


services  are  not  conducted,  but 
Major  Tolbert  stated,  "When  I  am 
back  in  the  states,  I  usually  am  as- 
sociated with  an  A.M.E.  church  in 
the  community  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  specific  A.M.E.  ser- 
vices." 

"Being  a  black  chaplain  and  hav- 
ing pastored  black  people  all  my 
life,  I  can  boastfully  say  that  there 
is  something  distinctive  about  us 
that  one  misses.  So  frequently  I  get 
the  urge  to  go  out  and  be  with  that 
group.  But  I'm  not  opposed  to  inte- 
gration or  else  I  wouldn't  be  in  the 
chaplaincy.  In  fact,  I  enjoy  speak- 
ing to  mixed  groups,  and  I  don't 
have  any  racial  hang-ups.  But  I  can- 
not forget  my  cultural  background 
and  certainly  some  of  the  contribu- 
tions I  may  have  made  to  it.  I  think 
it  is  really  wonderful  that  I'm  having 
this  opportunity.  This  is  one  of  the 


reasons  I  came  into  the  chaplaincy. 
I  wanted  greater  exposure  and  a 
change  of  pace  and  I'm  getting  that 
here." 

Chaplains  are  committed  to  the 
job  of  being  a  clergyman,  and  each 
in  his  own  way  figures  out  how  he 
can  best  serve  his  calling  in  life. 
Chaplain  Tolbert's  is  one  of  helping 
others.  A  small  sign  on  his  office 
wall  reads,  "To  see  what  is  right 
and  not  do  it  is  want  of  courage." 

ON  his  normal  work  day,  which 
starts  at  6  a.m.  and  ends  at  7 
p.m.,  he  tries  to  make  many  friends 
and  win  many  hearts.  He  is  also  on 
call  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  As  one 
of  the  five  Protestant  chaplains  as- 
signed here,  each  morning  he  con- 
ducts a  Protestant  briefing  for  new 
arrivals.  Often,  he  visits  the  377th 
Security  Police  Squadron  in  his  ca- 
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pacity    as    their    spiritual    mentor. 

At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
he  can  be  seen  riding  around  base 
on  his  bicycle,  either  to  the  units 
or  remote  outposts,  talking  with  the 
men  and  assuring  them  he  is  inter- 
ested in  their  work  and  general  wel- 
fare. 

"I  am  a  crusader  for  Christ/' 
quipped  Tolbert.  "I'm  constantly 
reaching  the  troops  —  either  in  this 
office  or  at  remote  sites  and  loca- 
tions —  and  aiding  them  in  their 
problems/' 

In  regard  to  special  problems  that 
airmen  have  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, Chaplain  Tolbert  said  —  in  a 
hypnotic  cadence  frequently  em- 
ployed by  black  Baptist  ministers 
—  "I  don't  think  there  are  any  spe- 
cial problems  here  that  we  don't 
have  in  the  states.  The  two  big  prob- 
lems here  that  we  hear  most  about 
are  drugs  and  race.  Of  course,  we 
have  these  in  the  states  and  perhaps 
that  is  why  we  have  them  here." 

As  a  black  chaplain,  he  is  trying 
to  improve  the  situation  which  both- 
ers him  the  most.  He  is  working 
with  the  Afro- American  Cultural  As- 
sociation (AACA)   in  trying  to  pro- 


mote a  better  understanding  of  and 
between  black  Americans. 

Closely  searching  his  small  office, 
among  the  books,  file  baskets  and  a 
big  appointment  calendar  —  every 
day  has  an  annotation  to  it  —  a 
small  Pablo  Casals  poster  sticks  out 
like  a  sore  thumb.  The  inscription 
reads,  "I  feel  the  capacity  to  care  is 
the  thing  which  gives  life  its  deepest 
significance. 

"It  is  a  splendid  moment  when 
someone  talks  to  himself.  There  he 
questions  his  beliefs  —  a  brain 
washing  —  and  it  helps.  It  was 
Socrates  who  said  Tcnow  thyself/  I 
want  to  understand  why  I  feel  the 
way  I  do.  I  want  to  make  sure  be- 
fore I  act  that  I'm  acting  from  right 
motives.  If  I  should  offend  anyone 
and  I  don't  ever  aim  to  offend,  I 
would  know  the  fault  lies  elsewhere, 
not  with  me.  I  try  to  win  people 
and  bring  joy  and  happiness  into 
people's  lives,"  he  said  philosophi- 
cally. 

He  added,  "My  goal  in  life  is  to 
do  as  much  for  Christ  as  I  can, 
while  I  have  the  time.  The  Air 
Force  has  opened  another  avenue 
in  that  direction."  ■  ■ 


Chaplain  Tolbert  travels  to  isolated  security  police  out- 
posts and  talks  with  airmen  such  as  A1C  Terry  Raymer 
of  Salisbury,  N.C.  The  bike  is  a  most  convenient  mode  of 
travel. 


To  the  House 


of  a  Friend 


By  Lillian  J.  Stout 


TO  THE  HOUSE  of  a  friend 
the  road  is  never  long." 
When  I  first  read  this  sentence 
I  thought  to  myself:  "Now  what  can 
the  writer  possibly  mean  by  this? 
Friends  can  live  far  away  —  in  an- 
other city,  another  state  —  even 
another  continent.  Obviously,  the 
door-to-door  miles  between  the 
houses  of  friends  can  be  long  in- 
deed. But  the  distance  between 
heart  and  heart  is  not  measurable 
in  miles.  So  perhaps  changing  the 
sentence  to  read:  "To  the  heart  of 
a  friend  the  road  is  never  long," 
might  convey  its  meaning  more 
clearly.  The  memories  we  carry  in 
our  hearts  of  those  we  love  are  al- 
ways with  us. 


When  I  was  younger,  growing  up 
in  a  small  rural  town,  I  felt  life  to 
be  pretty  dull.  Just  coming  into 
adolescence,  I  was  restless,  un- 
happy —  and  bored:  bored  with 
the  town  itself,  the  school  I  at- 
tended, the  people  I  knew  —  even 
my  own  home.  Then,  on  a  magic 
day,  the  Carltons  entered  our  lives. 
The  Carltons  were  a  military  fam- 
ily; the  father,  a  major  in  the  U.  S. 
Army,  was  stationed  in  Japan,  un- 
able to  have  his  family  with  him 
at  that  moment.  His  wife,  Helen 
Carlton,  was  glamorous,  exciting, 
sophisticated  —  the  things  she  said 
and  did,  were  things  I  had  only 
read  about.  She  and  my  mother 
soon  became  fast  friends.  My  mother 


Ms.  Stout  is  a  freelancer  living  at  738  Koehler  Court,  San  Antonio, 
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is  far  from  glamorous,  and  sophisti- 
cated is  the  last  term  one  would 
ever  apply  to  her.  But  she  had  a 
deep  intelligence  and  a  quiet  charm 
which  Helen  was  quick  to  see.  And 
as  they  became  close,  I  quickly  be- 
came friends  with  the  children. 
There  were  two  of  them,  a  little 
girl  and  an  older  boy  who  was  about 
my  age. 

Companionship  at  Last 

We  spent  hours  together,  the 
three  of  us,  talking,  exploring,  dis- 
cussing life  as  we  knew  it  and  our 
hopes  for  the  future.  I  was  a  book- 
worm and  a  restless  dreamer,  and 
their  minds  and  imaginations  were 
quick  to  match  mine.  As  "Army 
brats,"  they  had  been  moved  from 
base  to  base  practically  from  their 
births.  The  places  they  had  been 
and  the  things  they  had  seen  were 
more  than  I  hoped  to  know  in  a  life- 
time. Besides  giving  me  the  com- 
panionship I  had  lacked  so  long, 
they  showed  me  that  the  world  is 
indeed  a  vast  and  wonderful  place 
—  and  that  no  part  of  it  has  to  be 
dull.  For  the  time  that  they  were 
there,  even  our  small  town  and  its 
people  took  on  a  glow  of  excitement 
and  interest  I  had  never  known  it 
to  have  before. 

Within  a  year  the  Carltons  left 
to  join  Major  Carlton  in  Japan.  The 
blow  I  felt  when  I  learned  that  they 
would  leave  soon  was  almost  more 
than  I  could  take.  My  prayers, 
morning  and  night,  that  they  would 
not  leave,  that  something  —  any- 
thing —  would  prevent  them  from 
going  were  as  fervent  as  they  were 
ineffectual.  One  day,  as  quickly  as 
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they  had  come,  the  Carltons  left. 
My  mother  had  lost  her  best  friend 

—  and  I  had  lost  mine,  and,  it 
seemed,  all  the  color  and  excite- 
ment in  my  world.  The  town  re- 
turned to  being  a  dull,  ordinary 
town  —  but  not  quite  as  dull  as 
it  had  been  before.  The  Carltons 
were  gone,  yes;  but  they  had  left 
something  of  their  own  particular 
joy  in  living  with  me,  something  I 
never  lost. 

I  have  seen  the  Carltons  since, 
from  time  to  time;  but  of  course  it 
hasn't  been  the  same,  as  time  passes 
and  people  change.  The  children 
have  grown  and  married,  and  Helen 
Carlton,  gay,  glamorous  exciting 
Helen,  is  now  a  grandmother,  as  is 
my  own  mother.  But  the  magic  of 
that  time  when  they  lived  in  our 
town  and  were  my  friends  will  never 
completely  fade  from  my  memory. 
Who  knows  what  influence  that 
long-ago  friendship  may  have  had 
on  my  life  ever  since? 

Choose  Friends  Carefully 

The  influence  a  friendship  may 
have  on  one's  life  can  be  powerful 

—  for  good  or  ill.  "Choose  your 
friends  carefully"  is  not  just  trivial, 
worn-out  advice.  A  friend  whose 
character  and  integrity  are  strong 
can  have  an  inspiring  and  lasting 
effect  on  another,  perhaps  weaker 
character.  A  friend  whose  intellect 
is  keen  and  brilliant  can  lend  a  spark 
to  a  more  ordinary  mind.  By  the 
same  token  a  friend  whose  habits 
and  character  are  morally  or  ethical- 
ly low  can  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  people  who  become  close  to 
him,   if  his  influence  is   allowed  to 


dominate. 

A  friend  with  interests  similar  to 
your  own  is  desirable.  But  it  can 
be  broadening  and  educational  to 
be  closely  attached  to  someone 
whose  hobbies  and  inclinations  are 
entirely  different  from  yours.  I  have 
no  interest  at  all  in  stamp  collecting, 
but  a  dear  friend  does.  Knowing 
him  has  given  me  an  especial  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  for  this 
particular  hobby,  and  I  have  come 
to  enjoy  watching  out  for  different 
stamps  that  come  my  way  in  hope 
of  finding  one  which  may  fit  into 
some  part  of  his  collection. 

A  person  who  knows  nothing  at 
all  about  sports  may  find  his  world 
keenly  enhanced  by  having  a  friend 
who  is  a  sports  enthusiast.  At  one 
time,  being  quite  ignorant  of  any- 
thing involving  athletics,  I  let  it  be 
known  to  a  close  friend  that  I 
thought  the  Chicago  Bears  were  a 
baseball  team.  So  he  carefully  and 
patiently  listed  out  for  me  all  the 
different  teams,   both   baseball   and 


football,  and  the  various  attributes 
and  successes  of  each.  Now,  thanks 
to  his  influence  in  my  life,  I  can 
actually  make  a  few  intelligent  re- 
marks when  people  mention  the 
"Dallas  Cowboys"  or  the  "Green 
Bay  Packers."  I  owe  a  new  measure 
of  assurance  to  him. 

But  aside  from  the  inspiration 
and  the  broadened  outlook  which 
can  come  from  having  friends,  there 
is  the  heart-warming  thought  of  a 
friendship  itself.  Is  there  someone 
who  thinks  of  you  often?  Someone 
whose  love  you  know  to  be  stead- 
fast? Someone  whose  door  is  always 
open  to  you?  If  so,  you  are  truly 
fortunate.  The  need  for  friends  and 
companionship  is  basic  in  all  of  us. 
The  loneliest  people  in  the  world 
are  those  who  think  they  don't 
"need"  anybody,  for  usually  they 
end  up  unneeded  themselves. 

In  times  of  sorrow  good  friends 
are  a  comfort,  and  in  times  of  hap- 
piness they  are  an  added  ingredient 
to  joy. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  1  Samuel  18,  19;  2  Samuel  1:25  ff. 

1.  We  can  cultivate  acquaintanceships;  do  friendships  grow  spontane- 
ously, or  must  we  work  on  them?  Have  you  found  it  true  that  "to 
have  a  friend  you  must  be  a  friend"? 

2.  Do  your  friendships  go  very  far  back  in  time?  "For  old  time's 
sake"  are  you  still  in  touch  with  people  to  whom  you  once  were 
very  close?  Is  developing  a  friendship  largely  an  unconscious 
process? 


Age  is  more  a  factor  of  attitude  than  it  is  of  years.  If  a  man  has 
ceased  to  find  a  reason  for  living,  he  is  old,  regardless  of  his  age  in 
terms  of  years.  It  is  the  mental  attitude  of  life  that  determines  age, 
more  than  physical  years. — C.  Neil  Strait 
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Nature  on  a  rampage  is  destructive  beyond  belief 


Yukaris  Fury 
Strikes  Alaska 


By  Henry  N.  Ferguson 


ON  JUNE  9,  1912,  the  U.S.  Rev- 
enue Cutter  Manning  lay 
moored  to  the  dock  at  Kodiak,  Alas- 
ka, taking  on  coal.  The  morning  had 
been  sultry  and  filled  with  an  omin- 
ous stillness.  The  sun,  a  glowing  cop- 
per ball,  glared  down  on  the  iso- 
lated village.  Shortly  after  lunch 
Captain  K.  W.  Perry,  skipper  of  the 
vessel  was  pacing  restlessly  back  and 
forth  along  the  dock.  Suddenly  he 
halted  abruptly  in  his  stride  and 
stared  intently  at  a  peculiar-looking 
cloud  rising  in  the  west.  In  the  dis- 
tance it  appeared  to  be  snow. 

"What  is  it,  Captain?"  a  sailor 
asked  anxiously. 

Captain  Perry  shook  his  head.  "I 
don't  know.  I've  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  before." 

Leaves  rustled  as  a  brisk  west 
wind  suddenly  sprang  up.  Moments 
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later  there  was  the  sound  of  distant 
thunder,  and  soon  light  particles  of 
hot  ash  began  falling.  The  breeze 
quickly  erupted  into  a  roaring  mon- 
ster, whipping  furiously  across  the 
jagged  peaks,  thrusting  greedy 
fingers  into  every  valley.  It  attacked 
a  solid  sweep  of  primeval  forest, 
then  rolled  eastward  toward  the  sea. 
A  hungry  tidal  wave  of  blistering 
ash  swept  at  will  across  the  defense- 
less land.  Suffocating  clouds  of  vol- 
canic debris  swirled  through  the 
mountain  passes,  zeroing  in  on  the 
settlement. 

On  the  streets  of  Kodiak  village 
a  few  of  its  eight  hundred  people 
were  also  looking  anxiously  at  the 
sky.  They  were  quickly  joined  by 
others,  peering  up  at  the  black 
mushrooming  cloud  that  was  track- 
ing through   the   heavens,   drawing 


The  Mount  Martin  crater  in  the  Monument  continues  to 
blow  off  steam.  Alaska  has  much  volcanic  activity. 


a  curtain  of  darkness  behind  it.  A 
disquieting  rumble  sent  them  scurry- 
ing for  safety. 

And  so  the  greatest  explosion  in 
the  history  of  the  North  American 
continent  burst  upon  Alaska.  The 
volcanic  eruption  of  Mount  Katmai 
was  a  blast  of  such  incredible  vi- 
ciousness  that  even  today's  H-bombs 
seem  like  mere  firecrackers  by  com- 
parison. Seldom,  since  mankind 
inherited  the  earth,  has  he  witnessed 
such  a  savage  display  of  nature's 
fury. 

While  many  could  see  what  was 
happening,  only  a  few  persons 
actually  glimpsed  the  event  that 
triggered  the  catastrophe.  In  Katmai 
Village,     twenty-five     miles     from 


Mount  Katmai,  almost  the  entire 
population  had  luckily  chosen  this 
particular  day  to  be  away  on  a  dis- 
tant fishing  expedition.  Two  families 
who  stayed  behind  were  the  only 
eyewitnesses  to  the  explosion. 
Knocked  to  the  ground  by  the  great 
blast  of  air,  they  quickly  departed 
for  safer  terrain.  Later  they  reported 
that  when  the  top  of  Katmai  blew 
off  it  sent  a  cascade  of  rocks  and 
debris  rushing  through  the  air.  The 
falling  ash  turned  the  waters  of 
Katmai  Bay  into  a  steaming 
cauldron. 

BUT   CAPTAIN    Perry    and   his 
men  were  unaware  of  any  of 
this  as  they  watched  the  threatening 
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The     Katmai     Crater,     now     covered 
with  snow   and  glaciers. 

cloud  close  in  with  frightening 
swiftness.  Two  hours  before  sunset 
a  black  night  had  settled  down. 
There  was  a  moment  of  near  panic 
when  someone  recalled  the  destruc- 
tion that  once  befell  Pompeii.  But 
officers  quickly  calmed  the  crew- 
men. Men  were  put  to  work  with 
shovels,  and  streams  of  water  from 
the  fire  mains  were  played  inces- 
santly on  the  decks  in  a  vain  effort 
to  clean  the  ship  of  its  crushing 
burden. 

The  bells  of  the  Greek  church  in 
the  village  boomed  out  in  the  black- 
ness,   calling    the    parishioners    to 


prayer.  Because  of  the  electrical 
conditions,  it  was  impossible  to  use 
the  wireless.  Consequently,  no 
message  was  relayed  to  the  outside 
world. 

However,  all  southern  Alaska 
knew  at  once  that  something  titantic 
had  happened,  for  the  sound  of  the 
first  mighty  explosion  rocked  the 
coast  as  far  as  Juneau,  750  miles 
away.  A  column  of  steam  and  pum- 
ice rose  several  miles  into  the  air 
and  was  carried  eastward  by  the 
wind,  shedding  a  shower  of  ashes 
in  its  wake. 

Captain  Perry  sent  a  detail  of 
seamen  ashore  with  orders  to  round 
up  all  citizens:  some  were  escorted 
to  the  uncertain  shelter  of  a  ware- 
house on  the  wharf,  the  rest  were 
taken  aboard  the  Manning.  For 
sixty  hours  they  huddled  together 
in  terror.  There  was  a  continuous 
massive  roll  of  thunder,  punctuated 
at  intervals  by  the  crash  of  timbers 
as  roofs  in  the  village  began  to 
crumple  under  the  weight  of  the 
hot  ash.  Lightning  ripped  across  the 
sky  like  a  snake;  sometimes  it  flashed 
up  from  the  earth  in  round  balls. 
The  darkness  was  intense,  and  the 
dust  so  thick  that  a  lighted  lantern 
held  at  arm's  length  could  barely 
be  seen.  The  Navy  wireless  station 
was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned, 
but  the  refugees  in  the  warehouse 
could  not  see  the  flames,  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  away. 

BY  MORNING  of  the  12th,  all 
precipitation  of  ashes  had 
ceased,  and  the  eruption  was  con- 
sidered over.  The  skies  began  to  as- 
sume  a  reddish  color,   and   finally 
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objects  became  dimly  visible.  The 
sun  was  a  smear  like  a  bloodstain 
in  the  heavens. 

Bewildered  citizens  stumbled  out 
of  the  warehouse  and  off  the  Man- 
ning to  view  a  dead  world.  Before 
the  eruption  the  Katmai  region  had 
been  a  land  of  tall  grass,  groves 
of  trees,  and  scattered  lakes.  Now 
it  was  a  scene  of  barren  desolation. 
Volcanic  dust,  two  feet  deep,  cov- 
ered everything.  Dead  fish  floated 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  green 
gardens  had  turned  to  desert,  cattle 
were  starving.  Many  wild  animals 
had  been  killed;  hundreds  more 
were  blinded. 

All  of  Kodiak's  population  was 
safe,  but  on  other  sparsely  settled 
islands  and  among  settlements  of  the 
interior  there  were  those  who  had 
not  fared  so  luckily.  All  had  passed 
through  a  horrifying  experience; 
many  had  lost  their  lives. 

A  fisherman  who  sweated  out  the 
black  hours  in  a  camp  at  Kaflia  Bay, 
took  time  to  write  his  wife : 

Kaflia  Bay,  June  10,  1912 
My  dear  wife  Tania: 

I  am  writing  to  tell  you  of  our  unlucky  voyage.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  shall  be  either  alive  or  well.  We  are  awaiting  death  at  any  moment. 
A  mountain  has  burst  near  here,  so  that  we  are  covered  with  ashes,  in 
some  places  10  feet  deep.  Night  and  day  we  light  lamps.  We  have  no  water. 
All  the  rivers  are  covered  with  ashes.  Here  are  only  darkness  and  thunder 
and  noise.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  day  or  night.  So,  kissing  and  blessing 
you  both,  I  say  good-bye.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  each  other  again.  God  is 
merciful.  Pray  for  us.  Your  husband, 

Ivan  Orloff 


It's  quiet  now  in  the  eroded  desert 
that  is  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand 
Smokes. 


THE  FIRST  authentic  news  of 
the  explosion  to  reach  the  out- 
side world  came  when  the  little 
mail  steamer  Dora,  notorious  par- 
ticipant in  many  a  wild  Alaskan 
episode,    returned    to    Seward   from 


her  monthly  Aleutian  pilgrimage,  her 
decks  smeared  with  ashes. 

Captain  C.  B.  McMullen  reported 
that  on  the  afternoon  of  June  9  he 
was  steaming  through  the  Kuprean- 
of  Straits  on  his  way  to  Kodiak.  At 
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One  of  the  beautiful  lakes  in  the  Katmai  National  Monument. 


one  o'clock  he  noticed  a  heavy  cloud 
of  smoke  rising  from  Mount  Katmai, 
fifty-five  miles  away.  Two  hours 
later  the  cloud  was  directly  over- 
head. Captain  McMullen  continued 
on  toward  Kodiak  but  when  he  was 
within  three  miles  of  the  harbor 
ashes  began  to  fall  on  his  decks  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  ship  was  in 
complete  darkness.  Not  even  the 
water  over  the  ship's  side  could  be 
seen.  .  .  .  The  captain  decided  to 
head  for  the  open  sea. 

The  wind  rose  rapidly,  driving 
the  vessel  before  it.  And  then  be- 
gan the  real  rain  of  ashes.  The  law 
of  gravity  seemed  to  be  suspended: 
the  underside  of  the  decks  caught 
as  much  ash  as  the  top  side.  The 
faint    glare    of    electric    lights    was 


visible  for  only  a  few  feet.  Sailors 
had  to  feel  their  way  about  the 
deck.  Even  with  the  windows  of  the 
pilothouse  closed,  the  man  at  the 
wheel  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
see  the  compass  through  the  thick 
dust.  Lurid  flashes  of  lightning  and 
the  constant  booming  of  thunder 
added  terror  to  the  nightmarish  in- 
ferno. Great  showers  of  birds  fell 
helplessly  to  the  deck.  Because  of 
the  heat  from  the  volcanic  ash,  the 
temperature  rose  rapidly  and  the 
dust-thickened  air  became  heavy, 
sultry,  and  stifling.  It  filled  nostrils, 
sifted  down  men's  backs,  and 
burned  their  eyes  like  a  dash  of 
acid. 

About  4:30  the  next  morning  the 
Dora  cleared  the  black  smoke  and 
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emerged  into  a  fiery  red  haze.  This 
gradually  turned  yellow  and  by  six 
a.m.  the  ashes  had  ceased  to  fall, 
and  the  vessel  passed  into  brilliantly 
clear  water. 

WHEN  MOUNT  Katmai  blew 
its  stack,  it  belched  forth  vol- 
canic ash  that  spread  over  the  en- 
tire globe.  In  the  eruption  seven 
cubic  miles  of  rock  and  ash  were 
catapulted  out  of  the  earth  in  sixty 
hours.  Five  weeks  later  a  scientific 
team  studying  solar  radiation  in 
Algeria  had  to  cease  their  observa- 
tions entirely  because  of  the  dust  in 
the  air.  The  extraordinary  haze  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  summer  over 
all  of  Europe,  resulting  in  a  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  sometimes  as 
much  as  ten  degrees. 

So  great  was  the  destruction  that 
a  scientific  expedition  could  not 
enter  the  explosion  area  until  1916. 
When  they  arrived,  they  found 
thousands  of  hot  steam  jets  shooting 
up  from  the  floor  of  the  valley  to 
the  west  of  the  ragged  stump  of 
Mount  Katmai.  They  called  the  nat- 
ural wonder  the  "Valley  of  Ten 
Thousand  Smokes." 


Today,  the  williwaws  still  blow 
among  the  peaks,  but  the  Valley  of 
Ten  Thousand  Smokes  has  cooled; 
less  than  a  hundred  of  the  miniature 
volcanoes  are  left.  The  Mount 
Katmai  crater  contains  a  jade  green 
lake  a  mile  in  diameter.  Glaciers 
have  already  formed  on  the  inside 
walls,  the  only  glaciers  in  the  world 
with  a  known  "birthday." 

Katmai  National  Monument  is 
now  the  largest  unit  of  our  national 
park  system.  Its  2,697,590  acres 
make  it  more  than  three  times  as 
big  as  Yosemite  National  Park.  Vir- 
tually the  whole  Monument  is  a 
trailless  wilderness  and  people  who 
visit  it  fly  in  over  stark  mountain 
ranges,  past  glaciers  old  as  time,  to 
fish  in  cold  chrome  rivers  rushing 
off  into  still  virgin  wilderness.  The 
fighting  salmon  and  trout  of  Brooks 
River  make  this  stream  one  of  the 
five  most  renowned  fishing  spots  in 
the  world.  But  the  phenomenal  fish- 
ing is  incidental  to  the  more  signifi- 
cant evidences  of  the  earth-shaking 
fireworks  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Federal  preserve  in 
1918. 


TEMPER,  TEMPER 

I  seep  up  my  anger, 
throw  it  in  the  trash, 
and  am  pleased  at  the 
quiet  in  my  house  — 
but  all  the  while 
dust  kittens  form  again 
beneath  the  bed. 

— Frances  Hall 
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/^  Salute  fo  t6e 


By  Irene  Murray 


Information  and  pictures  supplied  by  Josephine  C.  Gerardi,  Coordi- 
nator, Defense  Women  s  News  Activities,  DDI,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Washington,  D.C.  20301 


MAY  14,  1972,  is  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps.  As  the  approximate 
13,000  members  of  the  Corps  mark 
this  significant  date  and  reflect  on 
the  achievements  of  past  years,  we 
wish  to  add  our  thanks  for  their 
services  and  our  good  wishes  for  the 
future. 

Congresswoman      Edith      Nourse 


Rogers  of  Massachusetts  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  women's  auxiliary  in 
May,  1941  (before  Pearl  Harbor). 
On  May  14,  1942,  Congress  ap- 
proved the  bill  which  established 
the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps. 
On  May  16,  Oveta  Culp  Hobby 
was  sworn  in  as  the  first  director. 

Within  a  year  five  training  centers 
were  opened: 


1.  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa  under  Colonel  Don  C.  Fath 

later  Colonel  Frank  V.  McCroskie 

2.  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  under  Colonel  Don  C.  Fath 

3.  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.  under  Colonel  Hobart  B.  Brown 

4.  Fort  Devens,  Mass.  under  Colonel  William  H.  Craig 

5.  Camp  Ruston,  La.  under  Colonel  John  A.  Hoag 
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Brigadier  General  Mildred  C.  Bailey,  USA 
Director,  Women's  Army  Corps 
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ABOVE:  College  Juniors  march  to  lunch  at  the  Officer's  Closed  Mess,  Fort 
McClellan.  BELOW:  During  their  three  days  in  the  field,  basic  trainees  have 
a  chance  to  "rough  it"  a  little.  Substituting  Army  mess  kits  for  china  is  not 
difficult  and  the  "chow"  tastes  just  as  good. 


ABOVE:  Private  Ida  Torres  of  New  York  City  presents  the  flag  to  the  staff 
duty  officer,  Captain  Maria  Stripling,  following  the  retreat  ceremony  at  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  Center,  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.  BELOW:  Bugler  SSgt. 
Geraldine  Blount  of  the  WAC  Band  salutes  American  veterans  at  Fort  Mc- 
Clellan while  the  firing  squad  stands  poised. 


The  women  serving  in  WAAC 
had  no  military  status  so  Congress- 
woman  Rogers  introduced  bills  in 
Congress  during  January,  1943,  to 
permit  enlistment  and  commission- 
ing of  women  in  the  Army.  On 
July  1,  1943,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  signed  the  bill  making 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  a  part  of 
the  United  States  Army.  Mrs. 
Hobby  became  the  first  director. 

During  World  War  II  WAAC's 
were  sent  to  the  Allied  Forces 
Headquarters  in  Algiers,  North 
Africa,  before  they  were  given  mili- 
tary status.  Later  they  served  with 
distinction  in  England,  Southeast 
Asia,  Italy,  Egypt,  New  Caledonia, 
Australia.  They  followed  the  U.S. 
Army  into  Normandy  in  July,  1944; 
they  served  in  Oro  Bay,  Hollandia, 
Casablanca,  Chungking,  Manila. 
The  women  serving  compiled  a  bril- 


liant record  during  the  war,  and 
their  officers  provided  magnificent 
leadership,  direction,  and  training. 
In  August,  1945,  enlistments  were 
closed  following  the  defeat  of 
Germany  and  Japan,  and  schools 
and  training  centers  were  also 
closed.  In  February,  1946,  the  War 
Department  decided  to  use  WAC's 
to  meet  the  shortage  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel during  demobilization.  A  bill 
was  introduced  to  make  the  Corps 
a  permanent  part  of  the  U.S.  Army. 
By  May  of  1946,  the  number  of 
women  on  active  duty  in  the  Corps 
had  dropped  from  a  high  of  99,000 
to  21,500  and  by  October,  1946,  to 
11,000.  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
signed  the  Women's  Armed  Services 
Integration  Act  on  June  12,  1948. 
The  first  WAC  in  the  Regular  Army 
enlisted  in  July,  1948.  In  December, 
the    first    WAC    officers    were    ap- 


A  WAC  learns  about  a  gun. 


A  WAC  studies  a  drafting  project. 


Communications  is  one  of  the  fields 
in  which  a  WAC  may  become  an  ex- 
pert. * 


*> 
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Aviation  flight  control  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  fields  for  a  WAC. 


pointed  in  the  Regular  Army.  The 
Women's  Army  Corps  Training 
Center  was  established  at  Camp  Lee, 
Virginia,  on  October  4,  1948. 

THE  Women's  Army  Corps  in- 
creased during  the  Korean 
Conflict  (1950-1953)  as  enlisted  re- 
servists were  recalled  and  new  WAC 
detachments  were  established. 

In  1950,  Fort  McClellan,  Ala- 
bama, became  the  permanent  WAC 
Center,  and  was  dedicated  by 
General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army.  It  is  now  a 
300-acre  tract  with  modern  class- 
rooms and  living  quarters  where 
newly  enlisted  women  receive  their 
eight  weeks'  basic  training.  The 
schools  also  train  enlisted  clerical 
students,  officer  candidates,  and 
women  who  receive  direct  commis- 
sions  from   civilian   life. 


The  first  WAC  officer  was  as- 
signed to  Vietnam  in  March,  1962. 
The  first  two  WAC  advisers  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam's  Women's 
Armed  Forces  Corps  arrived  in 
Saigon  in  January,  1965.  Approxi- 
mately one  hundred  WAC's  were  in 
Vietnam  at  the  end  of  1971. 

The  present  director,  Brigadier 
General  Mildred  C.  Bailey  (eighth 
director),  entered  the  WAAC  in 
August,  1942,  and  was  commissioned 
a  Third  Officer  (2nd  Lieutenant)  in 
September,  1942,  at  Fort  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  She  received  a  com- 
mission in  the  Regular  Army  in 
April,  1949.  She  has  served  in  many 
assignments  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas,  and  has  been  awarded 
numerous  medals  for  meritorious 
service.  The  Army  was  first  to  pro- 
mote women  to  general  officer  rank 
in  June,   1970. 
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The  14th  Army  Band  (WAC),  stationed  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.,  here  poses 
in  marching  formation. 


At  the  present  time  WAC's  are 
serving  in  Alaska,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, Hawaii,  Italy,  Japan,  Oki- 
nawa, Panama,  and  Vietnam. 

Women  officers  are  sought  after 
for  staff  positions  in  every  part  of 
the  Army  from  Frankfurt  to  Tokyo. 
They  can  serve  in  many  interesting 
assignments  from  finance  officer  to 
space  technician,  communications 
supervisor  to  personnel  management. 

To  enlist  in  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  a  woman  must  be  between 
eighteen    and     thirty-five,     a    high 


school  graduate  (or  its  equivalent), 
a  United  States  citizen  (or  have 
applied),  single  (but  can  marry  in 
service),  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally  qualified,  and  willing  to  en- 
list for  three  years.  Women  receive 
the  same  pay  as  men  for  the  same 
type  of  work.  Enlistees  and  officers 
come  from  every  part  of  the  nation, 
city  and  rural,  and  are  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  They  receive  specialized 
training  in  many  fields,  such  as 
hospital  work,   accounting,   photog- 
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raphy,  dental  assistant,  aviation 
flight  control,  etc.  The  working  hours 
are  usually  eight  hours  a  day,  five 
days  a  week.  While  serving  their 
country,  WAC's  may  travel  to  many 
exciting  places  —  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world.  A 
WAC  gets  thirty  days  of  paid  vaca- 
tion each  year. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mission 
of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  is  to 
utilize  within  the  Army  the  volun- 
teer womanpower  of  the  nation,  and 
to  provide  a  nucleus  of  trained 
military  women  in  time  of  national 
emergency. 

Mrs.  Hobby  said  thirty  years  ago: 
"May  14  is  a  date  already  written 
into  the  history  books.  .  .  .  Long 
established  precedents  of  military 
tradition  have  given  way  to  the 
pressing  need  .  .  .  you  are  the  first 
women  to  serve.  Never  forget  it.  .  .  . 
You  have  made  the  change  from 
the  individualism  of  civilian  life  to 
the  anonymity  of  mass  military  life. 
.  .  .  You  have  taken  off  silk  and 
put  on  khaki.  And  all  for  the  same 
reason  —  you  have  a  debt  and  a 
date.  A  debt  to  democracy;  a  date 
with  destiny." 

For  thirty  years  members  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  have  kept  that 
date  with  pride  and  paid  the  debt 
with  distinction.  Our  thanks  to  each 
one  who  has  served  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  or  is  serving  now. 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

Hope  for  Eternal  Life 
MAY 

DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 Isaiah    55:1-13 

2 Hosea    6:1-3 

3 Matthew     5:1-12 

4  1  John  2:21-29 

5 1  John    5:11-21 

6 Jude    20-25 

Man*s  Hope  for  Eternal  Life 
7  Sunday        Job    13:3-16 

8 Job    14:10-22 

9 Psalm    16:1-11 

10 Psalm    23:1-6 

11  Psalm    90:1-17 

12 Jeremiah    17:9-14 

13 Lamentations    3:22-36 

The  Meaning  of  Eternal  Life 

14  Sunday John    1:1-14 

15 John    3:1-6 

16 John    5:17-31 

17 John    17:1-10 

18 Romans    2:1-11 

19 Galatians    3:7-14 

20 Galatians    3:15-22 

The  Source  of  Eternal  Life 
21  Sunday        Matthew     19:16-22 

22 Matthew     26:31-46 

23 Mark   10:23-31 

24 Luke    10:25-37 

25 1    Timothy    6:17-19 

26 Titus     1:1-4 

27 Titus     3:1-8 


Susan  watched  her  grandmother 
take  off  her  hat  and  put  her  hairnet 
in  place.  "Grandma,"  she  said, 
"your  cobweb  is  crooked!" 


The  Assurance  of  Eternal  Life 


28  Sunday 

29 

30 

31 


John  3:7-13 

John  3:14-21 

John  6:35-40 

John  10:22-29 
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A  Viet  vet  tries  to  readjust  to  the  American  way  of  life 


&bu4Xf<fl&  lox.  Peace 


By  Shirley  Guldager 


THERE  HE  IS!"  cried  Mrs. 
Lawson  as  she  edged  forward 
to  get  a  better  look  at  her  son  who 
was  returning  from  Vietnam.  "He's 
lost  some  weight.  I  can  see  it  in  his 
face.  His  hair  is  much  lighter  now 
—  nearly  blond.  Oh,  but  it  sure  is 
good  to  see  him  again." 

The  tall,  handsome  young  man 
hadn't  seen  his  family  and  friends 
waiting  at  the   airport. 

Sharon  was  there,  too.  Bob  spotted 
her  first. 

Boy,  he  thought,  what  a  girl 
friend!  She  looks  grown  up  and  she's 
not  bawling  like  some  girls  might. 
I  love  that  girl.  And  she  looks  like 
a  real  model  with  her  flowing,  brown 
hair  and  those  long  legs.  Boy!  That 
new  pantsuit  looks  good  on  her. 

It  was  one  giant  hugging  session 
with   Bob,   his   mother   and   father, 
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Sharon  and  his  buddy,  Nick.  Nick 
was  Bob's  old  school  chum.  They 
had  been  inseparable  before  he  went 
in  the  service. 

"What  have  you  been  up  to?" 
Bob  teased  Nick. 

"I  have  the  same  accounting  job," 
Nick  said,  "And  I've  been  experi- 
menting with  television  repair  in 
my  spare  time.  But  what  about  you, 
Bob?  What  do  you  plan  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know  yet.  Maybe  I  can 
get  a  job  in  construction  to  earn 
some  money.  I  have  quite  a  bit 
saved  up,  but  will  need  more.  I 
want  to  enter  law  school.  At  least, 
I'd  like  to  try." 

"That's  great.  Hope  you  make  it." 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  thanks  for  writ- 
ing me  so  often.  I'm  not  such  a 
great  letter  writer,  as  you  know." 

"Don't    even   mention    it.    That's 


the  least  I  could  do." 

"Come  on/'  Mrs.  Lawson  urged, 
"that  beef  roast  will  be  well  done 
if  we  don't  get  home  to  eat  it  pretty 
soon." 

"I  can't  wait,"  Bob  said.  "Mom, 
I've  been  looking  forward  to  your 
roast  beef  since  I  left  Vietnam." 

So  off  they  went  to  the  Lawson 
home  for  a  homecoming  dinner 
they'd  never  forget. 

"Hey  —  no  kissing  at  the  table," 
teased  Mr.  Lawson. 

"That  was  a  delicious  dinner, 
Mom,"  Bob  declared  as  he  put  his 
napkin  beside  his  plate.  "Now  if 
you  will  excuse  us,  Sharon  and  I 
are  going  for  a  walk." 

"I'm  so  glad  you're  home,  Bob," 
she  said  as  they  left  the  house. 

"Well,  I'm  happy  to  be  home." 

They  had  so  much  to  talk  about 
after  being  apart  for  so  long.  They 
strolled  along  in  the  early  twilight 
holding  hands,  talking,  laughing. 

"Guess  we'd  better  go  back  now." 

"Yes,"  Sharon  reluctantly  agreed. 
"You  look  very  tired." 

"I  am,"  Bob  admitted.  "I  have  a 
gruesome   headache." 

"Oh,"  Sharon  said  in  surprise.  "I'm 
sorry.  Why  didn't  you  say  something 
sooner?" 

When  they  returned  to  Bob's 
house,  Sharon  told  his  mother  and 
father  about  his  headache.  Nick  was 
still  there  and  he  offered  to  take 
Sharon  home. 

"See  you  tomorrow,"  Bob  said. 

"See  you,"  she  replied. 

BOB  STARTED  looking  for  a  job. 
He    was    fortunate    to    get    a 
temporary  job  with  a   construction 
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crew.  They  were  working  at  the 
edge  of  town  on  a  new  shopping 
plaza.  The  job  paid  well. 

Bob  spoke  to  a  lawyer  friend  of 
the  family  about  going  to  law  school. 
The  friend  offered  to  help.  The 
chances  seemed  good. 

A  lot  of  his  time  was  spent  talk- 
ing to  his  folks,  Sharon,  and  Nick 
about  being  overseas.  Bob  spoke 
about  events,  but  he  couldn't  com- 
municate his  own  experiences  and 
feelings.  Something  seemed  missing, 
but  they  decided  not  to  push  him. 

Where  he  had  been,  he  had  lived 
under  the  stress  of  two  times.  Things 
happened  so  quickly  that  your 
whole  life  might  be  over  or  changed 
forever  in  a  moment.  And  yet  you 
counted  the  days  until  you  could 
go  back  to  the  "world."  He  hadn't 
realized  until  he  was  home  how 
deeply  he  had  been  affected  by  the 
events  of  the  past  year.  It  would 
take  time  to  adjust.  Oh,  well,  time 
was  something  he  had. 

One  evening  several  weeks  later, 
Bob's  parents  had  Sharon  and  Nick 
over  to  celebrate  Bob's  birthday. 

"I'm  glad  you're  home  for  your 
birthday  this  year,"  Sharon  said. 
"It's  very  delicious  but  I  can't  eat 
another  bite,  Mrs.  Lawson.  I'm  so 
full.  You  just  sit  still  and  I'll  start 
clearing  the  table  for  you." 

Bob  pounded  his  fist  on  the  table 
and  stood  up.  "How  can  you  leave 
all  that  food  on  your  plate?  Some 
people  kill  for  less  than  that.  You 
don't  know  what  it's  like!  How  could 
any  of  you?" 

He  was  sweating  and  shaking  and 
his  voice  trembled  with  rage.  Then 
he  ran  out  the  back  door. 


They  all  sat  there,  stunned. 

"How  can  he  be  so  cruel?  I'm 
awfully  sorry,"  Mr.  Lawson  said. 
"Bob  has  never  behaved  like  that 
until  he  got  back  from  Vietnam. 
Last  Wednesday  he  got  upset  over 
some  little  thing  while  we  were 
working  on  the  garage.  I  don't  re- 
member .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  he  got  mad 
at  me  for  throwing  out  a  box  of 
old  boards  that  I  didn't  need  any 
longer." 

"He  has  been  edgy,"  Mrs.  Lawson 
admitted  slowly.  "I  guess  we  didn't 
realize  .  .  .  What  is  the  problem? 
How  can  we  help?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Nick  added,  "but 
I'm  going  after  him." 

"No,"  Sharon  pleaded,  "leave  him 
alone." 

"What's  wrong  with  him?"  Nick 
asked.  "It's  serious." 

"Don't  be  angry  with  him.  Don't 
ask  me  how  I  know,  but  it  seems 
that  something  happened  to  him  and 
he  just  can't  talk  about  it  yet." 

"I  don't  know  why  he  can't  talk 
about  it,"  Nick  added,  "unless  he's 
hooked  on  drugs." 

"How  can  you  say  a  thing  like 
that?  You  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about,"  said  Sharon,  "Bob's 
upset  —  but  not  that!" 

"I  don't  know  for  sure,  but  he 
acts  like  he's  on  drugs." 

"I  believe  he  has  a  tremendous 
emotional  turmoil  going  on  inside 
of  him.  Don't  be  too  critical.  Try 
to  help  him  help  himself.  He's  been 
in  another  world,"  said  Sharon. 

"Maybe  our  pastor  could  speak 
with  him,"  said  his  father.  "Bob  may 
not  like  our  suggesting  that,  but  it 
might  help.  Do  you  think  he  needs 


psychiatric  help?" 

"Possibly,"  Nick  acknowledged. 
"Excuse  me  for  getting  angry,  but  he 
didn't  have  to  treat  you  that  way, 
Sharon." 

"I  don't  mind.  I  just  want  to 
understand   what's   bothering   him." 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  Bob's 
displays  of  temper  decreased.  He  did 
have  frequent  nightmares,  though. 
He  would  awaken  screaming.  He 
would  be  sweating  and  shaking. 
When  his  parents  asked  him  what 
was  wrong,  he  would  shake  his  head 
and  say  that  he  couldn't  remember. 

It  was  frightening  to  those  around 
him  who  loved  him.  And  they  all 
felt  so  helpless.  Something  was 
bothering  him.  They  wanted  to 
understand.  They  prayed  to  under- 
stand. And  his  parents,  Nick,  and 
Sharon  prayed  for  Bob  to  find  peace 
of  mind.  He  was  no  longer  the 
happy  young  man  he  had  been. 

ONE  SUNDAY  afternoon,  Sharon, 
Bob,  and  Nick  went  for  a  drive 
to  a  new  recreational  area  about 
forty  miles  from  their  hometown. 
Sharon  and  Mrs.  Lawson  had  packed 
a  lunch  and  Bob  even  brought  his 
fishing  tackle  along.  Nick  was  never 
much  of  a  fisherman,  but  he  and 
Bob  had  been  fishing  partners  for 
a  long  time.  Now  Nick  enjoyed 
being  outdoors  after  being  in  an 
office  most  of  the  week. 

After  they  got  there,  Bob  said  he 
wanted  to  try  his  hand  at  some 
fishing  before  they  ate.  Nick  checked 
out  the  grill  and  walked  around  the 
area.  Sharon  went  over  to  talk  to 
her  neighbors  who  happened  to  be 
at  a  nearby  picnic  table. 
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Later  on,  Bob  returned  with  no 
fish,  but  a  smile  on  his  face.  He 
really  had  looked  better  this  week. 
What  had  caused  such  a  change? 
they  wondered. 

As  they  finished  cleaning  up  after 
they  ate,  Bob  said  slowly,  "I  think 
I  owe  both  of  you  an  apology  for 
the  way  I  have  been  acting.  I  have 
no  right  to  take  out  my  problems  on 
such  good  friends.  Thanks  for  your 
patience.  I've  been  edgy  and  you 
can't  imagine  the  terrible  nightmares 
and  headaches  I've  experienced.  The 
worst  is  over  now." 

"We  didn't  know  what  was  hap- 
pening," Nick  replied.  "We  were 
worried." 

"I  thought  you  were  disturbed  and 
would  tell  us  when  you  were  ready," 
Sharon  added. 

"I've  never  been  hooked  on 
drugs,"  Bob  explained,  "but  I  was 
disturbed.  I  was  disturbed  about 
all  the  people  who  starve  to  death, 
the  people  who  have  no  homes,  the 
people  —  even  children  —  who  are 
suffering.  Those  who  have  anything 
can  never  be  sure  when  it  will  be 
taken  from  them  —  including  their 
lives.  And  all  my  efforts  seemed  so 
small  and  hopeless.  Coming  back 
here  —  seeing  everything  the  same 
—  I  was  glad,  but  — " 

"We  were  going  to  ask  if  you'd 


talk  to  Pastor,"  said  Sharon. 

"I  did.  I  went  over  and  talked 
with  him  and  he  helped  me.  We 
met  every  Sunday  night  for  several 
weeks  but  I  asked  him  not  to  men- 
tion it  to  any  of  you  unless  he  felt 
I  was  not  making  any  progress.  He 
helped  me  to  see  things  more  clearly. 
Let  me  explain. 

"I  was  fighting  for  peace  among 
nations.  It  seemed  impossible.  The 
countries  involved  are  so  opposite 
in  their  beliefs.  How  can  we  hope 
for,  much  less  obtain,  peace  when 
we  hate  and  hurt  others?  Only  when 
the  individuals  who  make  up  nations 
possess  real  peace  can  we  enjoy 
peace  among  nations.  They  must 
master  themselves." 

"That's  true." 

"That's  why  I  wanted  to  become 
a  lawyer,  I  think.  To  learn  how  to 
help  others  — " 

"That's  great!  It  really  is!"  said 
Nick. 

"I  believe  I  have  found  peace, 
after  all.  It  seemed  impossible,  and 
it  isn't  easy.  But  I  asked  God  to 
wipe  out  all  of  my  tensions,  frustra- 
tions, and  doubts.  Let  his  love  for 
others  fill  me." 

Sharon  looked  at  Bob,  smiled  and 
nodded.  "I  understand,"  she  said 
sofdy.   He  had  finally  come  home. 


ALMIGHTY  GOD,  who  gave  us  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit:  Increase  in  us  daily,  we  pray,  the  manifold  gifts  of  his 
grace,  that  we  may  know  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God,  and 
bear  witness  boldly  for  the  Name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  now 
lives  and  reigns  with  you  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  for  ever  and 


ever. 
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"Jo  Trusted 
the  Master " 


By  Chester  J.  Field 


IT  WAS  a  typical  English  October 
morning  when  I  departed  for 
work.  I  had  kissed  my  wife  Jo  and 
baby  daughter  of  four  months 
goodbye  and  said,  "See  you  around 
five."  The  sun  was  shining  and  it 
was  a  beautiful  day.  I  arrived  at 
the  office  and  told  my  boss  that  I 
was  on  my  way  to  inspect  the 
Security  Police  Squadron  Training 
Program.  I  knew  that  there  would 
be  no  problems,  for  they  had  the 
best  training  program  on  base.  I 
completed  my  inspection  and  re- 
turned to  the  office  around  4:35 
p.m.  Gene,  who  worked  with  me 
said,  "They  want  to  see  you  at  the 
Base  Hospital;  it  must  be  about 
Jo."  She'd  had  a  nasty  cold  and  fever 


the  week  before,  and  they  had  found 
a  spot  on  her  lung.  But  she  was  fine 
and  there  were  no  problems.  I  was 
not  prepared  for  what  the  doctor 
was  to  tell  me. 

Jo  hacf  never  been  sick  in  her  life 
except  for  the  occasional  cold,  and 
had  never  been  in  the  hospital  until 
the  baby  was  born.  Just  three  weeks 
ago  the  doctors  had  removed  a 
blocked  milk  duct  and  had  sent  her 
home.  She  was  fine  except  for  the 
occasional  pain  from  the  operation. 
As  I  sat  at  my  desk,  I  wondered 
how  I  could  tell  this  beautiful, 
healthy  woman  of  thirty-two  that 
she  had  a  very  rare  type  of  cancer. 

I  drove  around  the  base  for  an 
hour,  going  to  the  commissary,  Base 


TSgt.  Field  was  with  the  20th  Combat  Support  Group,  APO  New 
York,  09194  when  this  was  written. 
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Exchange,  gas  station,  wondering 
how  I  was  going  to  tell  her.  As  I 
drove,  the  past  came  to  me.  Jo  was 
born  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1937,  in 
Walsall,  Staffordshire,  England.  Af- 
ter an  argument  with  her  parents 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  she  left 
home  to  seek  her  fame  and  fortune. 
She  achieved  both;  not  with  pub- 
licity or  money,  but  with  complete 
trust  in  the  Master. 

An  English  Bride 

I  had  met  Jo  in  a  quaint  little 
English  Pub  on  the  23rd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1959.  I  was  standing  at  the 
bar  with  a  pint  of  beer  in  my  hand 
when  she  entered.  I  was  so  struck 
by  her  beauty  that  I  dropped  the 
pint  of  beer  and  thought,  "She  is 
what  I  have  been  looking  for  all 
my  life;  I  am  going  to  marry  her!" 
Jo  and  I  were  married  on  the  23rd 
of  February,  1963,  in  her  home- 
town. The  wedding  ceremony  was 
beautiful  but  hilarious.  Jo  could  not 
get  the  ring  on  my  finger.  The 
Pastor  leaned  over  and  whispered 
for  her  to  spit  on  my  finger  so  that 
it  would  go  on  easily.  We  both 
started  to  laugh,  and  I  knew  that 
the  people  in  the  church  thought  we 
were  crazy.  I  thought  of  our  honey- 
moon, when  I  told  Jo  that  I  would 
like  to  see  the  changing  of  the 
guard  at  Buckingham  Palace.  She 
said  she  knew  how  to  get  there,  so 
we  went.  We  walked  around  London 
for  five  hours  and  then  returned  to 
the  hotel.  We  still  had  not  been  to 
Buckingham  Palace.  As  I  lay  down 
on  the  bed  I  picked  up  a  book  from 
the  night  stand  and  discovered  that 
Buckingham   Palace   was   only   two 


hundred  yards  away  from  the  hotel. 
We  both  had  a  good  laugh  over  that. 

I  remembered  the  time  the  maid 
came  into  the  room  at  5  a.m.  want- 
ing to  know  how  many  people  were 
in  the  room,  for  when  I  had  signed 
the  register,  I  had  only  put  down 
my  name.  Jo  and  I  were  assigned 
to  Loring  AFB,  Maine,  for  five  years 
when  I  received  my  assignment  to 
Vietnam.  Jo  came  back  home  to 
live  with  her  parents  for  those  four- 
teen months.  Her  parents  felt  that 
they  could  once  again  run  her  life, 
but  soon  found  out  that  Jo  had  a 
mind  of  her  own.  She  told  them, 
"Any  more  of  this  and  I'll  return  to 
Chester's  Mom  and  stay,  as  she 
wanted  me  to."  I  returned  from 
Vietnam  in  September,  1968,  and 
Jo  came  home  to  meet  me. 

We  spent  our  second  honeymoon 
at  Niagara  Falls,  a  place  Jo  always 
wanted  to  see.  In  October,  1968,  we 
returned  to  England  where  I  was 
being  assigned  to  RAF  Upper  Hey- 
ford.  On  June  24,  1969,  we  were 
blessed  with  an  eight-pound,  bounc- 
ing baby  girl.  Jo  was  positive  it  was 
going  to  be  a  boy,  so  had  only 
picked  out  boys'  names.  When  I 
called  and  told  the  family,  they 
asked  what  we  were  going  to  name 
her,  and  I  said,  "Amanda  Jane." 
When  I  went  back  to  the  hospital, 
I  asked  if  we  were  going  to  call  the 
baby  Amanda  Jane  and  Jo  wanted 
to  know  why,  and  I  said,  "That  was 
the  first  name  that  entered  my  mind 
so  that  is  what  I  told  everyone."  She 
just  laughed. 

How  to  Tell  Her? 

As  I  entered  the  house  she  was 
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sitting  in  the  chair  feeding  the 
baby,  as  beautiful  as  ever.  She  was 
so  happy  and  contented  with  the 
world,  I  knew  I  could  not  tell  her 
the  truth.  I  decided  to  tell  her  only 
that  the  doctor  who  had  operated 
on  her  wanted  to  see  her  for  a 
checkup.  Her  first  words  were,  "Oh, 
no!  Chester,  I  don't  have  cancer. 
No,  it  couldn't  be!  They  would  have 
known  before  now!"  I  went  to  see 
Larry,  the  Base  Chaplain,  and  his 
wife  Frances,  who  had  befriended 
Jo  on  the  airplane  to  RAF  Laken- 
heath  in  September.  Frances  was 
more  than  just  a  friend;  she  was  a 
mother.  Since  we  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  Amanda  christened 
on  Sunday,  we  would  either  have 
to  cancel  or  have  it  without  Jo. 
Frances  and  Larry  comforted  me  in 
a  way  that  I  had  never  been  before, 
and  I  knew  that  they  understood 
the  turmoil  within  me.  As  we  made 
the  three-hour  trip  to  the  hospital, 
Jo  talked  of  the  future,  the  past. 
The  next  baby  was  to  be  a  boy  just 
like  Daddy.  Little  did  she  know 
there  would  be  no  more  babies. 

Jo  realized  that  something  was 
seriously  wrong  when  she  noticed 
that  I  was  in  the  doctor's  office  with 
her.  As  he  unfolded  the  truth  to 
her,  I  loved  her  and  respected  her 
more  at  that  moment  than  I  ever 
had.  She  did  not  faint,  cry,  or  go 
into  hysterics.  She  just  looked  at 
me  and  said,  "This  must  be  God's 
will  and  I  must  accept  it."  After 
completing  the  hospital  admission 
work,  we  proceeded  to  her  ward 
for  her  assigned  bed.  The  nurse  on 
duty,  who  was  to  become  a  very 
close  friend  and  who  learned  to  love, 


respect,  and  admire  Jo,  told  us  to 
go  home  and  return  on  Sunday 
night,  as  they  could  not  do  anything 
until  Monday  morning.  Since  the 
baby  was  to  be  christened  on  Sun- 
day those  were  welcome  words. 

Surgery 

They  performed  the  mastectomy 
on  Tuesday  morning,  the  19th  of 
October,  1969.  On  Wednesday 
morning  the  doctor  went  to  the 
ward  to  see  how  Jo  was  doing.  She 
could  not  be  found.  She  had  gotten 
up  and  was  walking  around  the 
ward  trying  to  cheer  up  the  other 
patients  who  were  feeling  low.  None 
of  them  knew  that  she  had  been 
released  from  the  intensive  care  unit 
just  four  hours  earlier,  and  that  they 
had  almost  lost  her.  Her  faith  in  the 
Master  had  pulled  her  through  that 
hour  of  crisis. 

Gene  and  Pat,  who  were  to  be- 
come a  second  mother  and  father 
to  our  daughter,  kept  Amanda  for 
the  ten  days  that  Jo  was  in  the 
hospital.  Jo  was  embarking  on  a 
wonderful  adventure  of  faith.  She 
went  back  for  her  monthly  check- 
ups. She  was  feeling  fine  and  the 
pathologists'  report  was  excellent. 
Then  in  February,  1970,  she  de- 
veloped another  lump  in  her  other 
breast.  They  removed  the  cyst;  it 
was  not  malignant,  but  the  area  sur- 
rounding it  was.  The  doctor  ex- 
plained to  her  that  he  would  not 
operate  again,  because  to  do  so 
would  only  be  cutting  her  until  there 
was  no  more  to  cut.  The  only  possi- 
ble step  was  chemotherapy.  She  did 
not  cry,  but  accepted  that  this  was 
God's  will  and  that  he  would  not 
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let  her  suffer  more  than  she  could 
endure.  We  made  the  decision  to 
stay  in  England  for  the  treatments. 
She  went  faithfully  to  the  hospital 
for  them  but  knew  that  only  her 
God  could  make  her  well.  She  ac- 
cepted the  decision  of  the  specialist 
who  administered  to  her  and  re- 
solved within  herself  to,  "Trust  the 
good  will,  the  love  of  God  and  leave 
the  door  of  hope  wide  open  to  God's 
creative  plan."  Never  did  she  falter 
in  her  determination  to  sweep  away 
the  state  of  resignation.  So  stead- 
fastly did  she  steer  her  course  that 
she  developed  a  terrific  courage  to 
live. 

In  March,  Renate,  a  dear  friend 
never  to  be  forgotten,  came  to  see 
Jo.  Jo  confided  to  her  that  she  would 
like  to  sing  in  the  chapel  choir 
as  she  had  done  in  her  school  days. 
Renate,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
chapel  choir,  persuaded  her  to  go. 
She  was  welcomed  with  open  arms 
and  only  a  few  people  in  the  choir 
knew  she  had  cancer.  She  joined  the 
Protestant  Women  of  the  Chapel. 
Life  for  Jo  took  on  a  higher  meaning 
and  a  stronger  purpose  after  each 
experience  with  her  illness.  She  put 
forth  every  effort  that  her  strength 
allowed  and  made  her  contribution 
joyfully  and  willingly.  Her  only 
regret  was  that  she  had  not  joined 
earlier. 

In  Weakness,  Strength 

Jo  talked  to  me  of  many  things 
at  night,  but  mostly  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Master.  Many  times  she  said 
to  me,  "Chester,  I  know  I  am  suffer- 
ing, but  I  know  that  I  am  not  suffer- 
ing   as    Jesus    did    on    the    Cross." 
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After  each  talk  Jo  was  a  little  more 
inspired.  Friends  and  neighbors  of 
all  religions  came  to  visit  Jo.  They 
would  always  leave  inspired  and 
refreshed.  One  of  the  greatest 
treasures  she  possessed  was  the 
ability  to  demonstrate  happiness  in 
the  midst  of  pain  and  sorrow.  Very 
few  people  ever  saw  Jo  express  her 
pain.  When  people  came  to  visit 
her,  she  would  push  the  pain  from 
her  mind,  and  laugh  and  joke  for 
hours. 

When  Jo  knew  that  the  life  she 
had  envisioned  as  a  wife  and  mother 
was  gone,  she  realized  her  need  for 
spiritual  strength  to  face  the  crisis. 
Fortunately,  she  had  done  her  home- 
work well  and  didn't  have  to  start 
from  scratch  as  others  have  had  to 
do  in  a  similar  situation.  She  lived 
close  to  God  and  from  her  faith  in 
things  unseen  she  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  persevere;  she  knew  that 
her  God  of  infinite  compassion 
would  not  forsake  her. 

The  week  before  Christmas,  as  we 
sat  on  the  couch  talking  of  the  com- 
ing holiday  and  the  toys  we  had 
bought  for  our  little  daughter,  Jo 
said  to  me,  "Chester,  when  it  is  time 
for  me  to  go  and  help  my  God,  I 
will  know,  for  I  will  see  the  angels 
coming  to  take  me,  and  somehow 
I  will  let  you  know."  I  wanted  to 
cry,  but  could  not  show  a  weakness 
which  over  the  past  months  she  had 
proved  did  not  exist.  Her  only 
regret  was  that  she  would  not  see 
her  beloved  child  grow  to  adulthood. 


Her  Last  Hours 

On   the   28th  of  January,    1971, 
Renate  came  to  the  house  to  stay 
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with  Jo  so  that  I  might  get  some 
sleep.  She  came  and  stayed  as 
Frances  had  done  a  few  weeks 
earlier,  for  they  knew  that  I  had 
been  sleeping  only  one  or  two  hours 
a  day  for  the  past  five  months.  As 
Renate  and  I  sat  talking,  I  kept 
telling  her  that  I  did  not  want  to 
go  to  sleep  as  I  felt  this  was  the 
hour  of  decision.  Renate  left  at  seven 
a.m.  the  next  morning,  and  as  I 
started  to  give  Jo  her  medicine,  I 
knew  that  the  end  was  very  close. 
She  asked  to  see  the  baby  and  as 
Amanda  climbed  up  on  the  bed  she 
put  her  arms  around  Jo  and  said, 
"Love  Mommy."  Jo  was  elated. 
Amanda,  although  not  two  years  old, 
knew  that  her  mommy  was  very 
sick  and  did  her  best  to  be  quiet. 
I  called  Pat  to  see  if  she  would  take 
Amanda  for  a  few  days  as  the  time 
was  near. 

As  she  lay  in  the  hospital,  Jo 
talked  to  me  of  her  love  of  the 
Master  and  how  he  would  take  care 
of  her  in  this,  her  eleventh  hour. 
At  2:35  p.m.  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1971,  one  of  the  Base  Chaplains 
came  to  see  Jo.  I  asked  if  someone 
had  called  for  him.   He  said,   "No, 


I  just  knew  I  was  needed."  He 
talked  to  Jo  for  a  few  minutes  and 
said  a  prayer  for  her.  Since  Jo  was 
raised  in  the  Church  of  England, 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  As 
he  completed  his  prayer  Jo's  breath- 
ing became  easier  and  as  the 
chaplain  was  talking  to  me  about 
going  to  meet  our  Maker,  Jo  turned 
her  head  toward  me  and  smiled. 
Although  she  could  not  speak,  I 
knew  she  was  telling  me  that  the 
angels  were  taking  her  to  her  be- 
loved Master. 

Yes,  Jo,  age  33,  died  that  day  at 
2:45  p.m.,  the  30th  of  January, 
1971,  but  life  for  her  continues  with 
the  same  sense  of  modesty,  courage, 
loyalty,  and  responsibility  that  she 
exemplified  here  on  earth.  Her  quali- 
fications as  a  trusted  companion 
and  devoted  mother  befit  her  with 
gentle  dignity  for  service  in  her  new 
life.  If  Jo  could  speak  to  you  now, 
I  believe  she  would  say:  "Don't 
delay  in  giving  your  best  to  the 
Master.  Give  him  first  place  in  your 
heart  and  life.  Nothing  else  is 
worthy  of  his  love."  Now  she  sees 
him  face  to  face. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Psalm  90;  Romans  8:26 

1.  In  addition  to  being  deeply  moving,  how  is  this  article  instructive? 

2.  It  is  said  that  each  soul  really  goes  through  life  alone.  How  does 
this  article  illustrate  this? 


And  some  there  be,  which  have  no  memorial; 
Who  are  perished  as  though  they  had  not  been  born; 
And  their  children  after  them.  .   .  . 

— Ecclesiasticus  44:9 
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A  Grave  Oversight 


By  Joseph  C.  Salak 


FOR  MORE  than  a  century  and  a-half,  unwept,  unhonored,  and 
unsung,  the  "El  Cementerio  Ingles"  (English  Cemetery)  in 
Menorca,  final  resting-place  for  fifteen  American  Navy  officers  and 
seamen,  was  forgotten  by  the  United  States. 

Menorca  (Minorca)  second  largest  of  the  Balearic  Islands  — 
archipelago  in  the  West  Mediterranean  —  is  across  the  bay  from 
Port  Mahon,  125  miles  off  the  east  coast  of  Spain. 

Port  Mahon  is  its  chief  city.  It  was  here  that  the  American  Navy 
trained  its  Naval  officers  before  the  Navy  Academy  was  founded 
in  1845.  United  States  ships  operated  out  of  Mahon's  beautiful  harbor 
as  early  as  1815. 

Besides  the  El  Cementerio  Ingles,  encircled  by  a  stone  wall  and 
nestled  between  two  small  hills,  Menorca  has  many  megalithic  (simple 
stone  structures)  monuments. 

Until  just  a  few  years  ago  the  small  cemetery  of  thirty-four  graves 
—  fifteen  American,  one  German,  eighteen  English  and  Spanish  — 
was  infested  by  weeds  and  all  but  hidden  by  heavy  brush.  Not  a 
drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 

But,  just  before  a  relentless  nature  took  over  completely  the  Sixth 
Fleet  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  neglected  burial  ground. 

Twice  a  year,  a  ship  pulls  into  Mahon  and  a  dozen  or  more  sea- 
men turn  out  to  put  a  new  face  of  whitewash  on  the  stone  walls, 
clean  out  the  wild  grass,  and  repair  anything  and  everything  requiring 
it.  Tombstones,  corroded  with  age,  were  cleaned  and  when  uncovered 
one  grave  marker  dimly  exposed  the  year  "1825."  The  Spanish  Navy 
cooperates  by  loaning  the  American  sailors  garden  tools  and  all  other 
equipment  necessary.  Last  year,  a  few  days  before  Memorial  Day,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  USS  San  Diego  to  carry  on  the  preservation  of 
the  old  English  Cemetery. 

Although  it's  been  accepted,  as  Dr.  T.  R.  VanDellen  said,  that 
thoughts  of  dying  are  much  more  unpleasant  than  death  itself,  and 
one  must  live  to  die,  we  should  not  become  so  callous  as  to  ignore  or 
neglect  the  dignity  of  those  who  died  serving  their  country. 

That  this  respect  and  final  tribute  will  be  maintained  has  now  been 
undertaken  and  ably  demonstrated  by  our  Navy. 

— Joseph  C.  Salak 
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From  Stone  Age 
to  Spaoe  Age 


By  Gerald  Holcomb 


THE  INDIANS  stared  at  us,  and 
we  awkwardly  stared  back  as  we 
wondered  what  to  do  next  after 
arriving  in  their  camp.  As  the  chief 
presented  us  with  a  simple  gift  of 
bananas,  and  accepted  our  gift  of 
brown  sugar,  my  emotions  were 
mixed.  My  hope  of  being  able  to 
visit  some  of  South  America's  primi- 
tive Indians  was  at  last  being 
realized,  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
was  aware  that  in  a  few  years  such 
an  experience  will  probably  be  im- 
possible. 

A  friend  and  I  had  spent  many 
days  in  attempting  to  arrange  to 
share  a  bit  of  the  lives  and  activities 
of  the  Panare  Indians,  inhabitants 
of    the    plains    just    south    of    the 


Orinoco  River  in  southern  Vene- 
zuela. We  were  soon  to  have  the 
additional  and  unexpected  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  some  Makiritare 
and  Sanema  Indians  in  the  rain 
forests  of  the  Caura  River  farther 
to  the  south. 

Throughout  the  vast  Amazon  and 
Orinoco  regions,  consisting  of  savan- 
nas (grassy  plains)  and  dense 
jungle,  are  found  numerous  tribes 
of  indigenous  peoples.  Although 
they  differ  considerably  as  to  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  stages  of  cul- 
tural or  technological  development, 
they  do  have  some  general  similari- 
ties. Most  of  the  groups  are  small, 
with  only  a  few  dozen  individuals 
in  each  village,   although  an  entire 


Mr.  Holcomb  is  a  freelancer  living  at  457  Ash,  N.E.,  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.  87106 
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tribe  may  consist  of  several  hundred 
people  living  in  dispersed  communi- 
ties. 

Another  common  characteristic 
lies  in  their  being  nomadic  or  semi- 
nomadic.  A  limited  and  diminish- 
ing game  supply,  the  poor  tropical 
soils,  and  encroachment  from  the 
outside  often  make  periodic  moves 
necessary.  The  existence  of  these 
indigenous  communities  is  marginal; 
they  are  physically  isolated  and 
do  not  have  access  to  the  medical, 
educational,  technical,  and  religious 
resources  of  the  outside  world. 

The  Disappearing  Indian 

The  tropical  lowland  Indian  is 
faced  with  a  crisis.  His  numbers 
are  rapidly  diminishing.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  The  mortal- 
ity rate  from  disease  is  often  high. 
Also,  as  in  the  past,  abuse  and  mis- 
treatment from  outsiders  reduces 
the  population.  Some  tribes  have 
actually  disappeared.  Even  more 
rapidly,  individuals  and  communities 
are  being  assimilated  into  the  na- 
tional society.  Thus,  there  appear  to 
be  only  two  alternatives  —  outright 
disappearance,  or  integration. 

Assimilation  and  its  consequences 
can  be  tragic,  just  as  are  disease  and 
mistreatment.  Those  Indians  who 
are  being  integrated  into  national 
life,  whether  by  their  own  free  will 
or  by  the  intrusion  of  the  "white 
man's"  civilization,  usually  do  so  in 
an  unplanned  manner.  They  are  in- 
adequately guided  in  the  process  of 
acculturation,  with  a  resulting  loss 
of  their  distinctive  values  and  feel- 
ing as  a  people.  Not  only  are  they 
confronted  with  moral,   social,   and 


An  Indian  wears  a  crown  of  brightly 
colored  feathers. 


health  problems:  they  end  up  being 
exploited  as  marginal  members  of 
rural  or  urban  society. 

Encouraging  Examples 

Missionaries  as  well  as  concerned 
nonreligious  agencies  play  a  vital 
role  in  the  process  of  preparing  the 
Indians  for  a  meaningful  place  in 
national  life.  During  travels  along 
the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro  in  Brazil, 
and  in  the  Orinoco  region  of 
southern  Venezuela,  I  saw  encourag- 
ing examples  of  efforts  with  the 
indigenous  population.  Along  the  up- 
per Amazon,  an  amiable  missionary 
and  his  family  welcomed  my  friends 
and  me  with  a  pleasantly  refreshing 
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An  Amazon  Indian  in  Peru  poses  for 
this  picture. 


meal.  He  briefly  explained  to  us  his 
activities  as  doctor,  dentist,  spiritual 
adviser,  agriculturalist,  and  school- 
teacher. 

Classes  were  in  session  in  the 
simple  thatched-roof  schoolhouse 
that  the  students  themselves  helped 
to  construct.  Behind  one  of  the  at- 
tractive white  buildings  forming 
part  of  the  neatly  kept  mission  com- 
pound, a  rubber  collector  smoked 
his  latex  for  future  sale  to  a  river 
merchant.  The  collector  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  economic  exploitation 
which  still  exists  in  Amazonia.  The 
rubber  is  sold  for  a  low  price  to  the 
traders  in  exchange  for  high-priced 
items,    including    basic    necessities. 


This  type  of  situation  is  part  of  a 
cycle  that  continues  because  the 
jungle  producer  is  always  indebted 
to  the  trader. 

Along  the  Amazon  River  itself, 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  either 
Indians  well  on  the  road  to  being 
assimilated,  or  caboclos  (persons  of 
mixed  blood).  Our  new  missionary 
friend  was  soon  busy  extracting  the 
aching  teeth  of  a  group  of  caboclos 
from  downriver.  His  office  was  the 
open  porch  in  front  of  the  small 
dispensary.  Pleased  to  have  been 
able  to  visit,  however  briefly,  such 
dedicated  and  friendly  people,  we 
continued  our  journey. 

Mission  Full  of  Children 

In  the  small  mission  town  of 
Tapurucuara  along  the  Rio  Negro, 
we  found  Father  Antonio,  a  grave 
but  pleasant  man  who  had  come  to 
Amazonia  many  years  before.  He 
very  graciously  permitted  us  to  stay 
at  the  mission  when  we  became 
stranded  for  several  days.  Here,  as 
in  other  localities,  Indian  children 
from  the  surrounding  territory  spent 
part  of  the  year  at  the  mission.  They 
received  religious  and  secular  in- 
struction, and  learn  simple  agricul- 
ture. As  a  result  of  their  projects,  the 
mission   is   partially   self-supporting. 

There  is  also  a  nurse  and  dis- 
pensary to  provide  basic  medical 
attention  for  the  region's  inhabitants. 
Tapurucuara  is  the  only  place  for 
hundreds  of  miles  where  any  kind 
of  medical  or  spiritual  attention  is 
available,  or  for  that  matter,  where 
any  trace  of  civilization's  benefits 
may  be  found.  The  chief  reason  for 
the  town's  existence  is  the  mission. 
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Amazonian  missionaries,  whatever 
their  faith,  live  an  austere  life,  filled 
with  hardships  and  sacrifice.  As  one 
of  the  mission  teachers  told  me,  he 
was  there  only  because  of  the  love 
of  God. 

Backyard  Indians 

Far  to  the  north,  along  the 
Orinoco  in  Venezuela  live  the  Panare 
Indians.  We  sought  out  a  missionary 
couple  in  the  town  of  Caicara  be- 
cause of  their  work  with  the 
Panares,  although  they  also  minister 
to  the  needs  of  the  townspeople  and 
prospectors  in  nearby  diamond  fields. 

The  backyard  of  their  residence 
is  home  to  the  Panares  whenever 
they  come  to  town.  Thus,  the  Indians 
come  to  the  missionaries,  and  are 
welcome  among  the  trees  where 
they  can  hang  their  hammocks  and 
get  a  benevolent  taste  of  the  non- 
Indian  world.  By  encouraging  the 
Indians  to  come  to  them,  the  mis- 
sionaries have  partially  solved  the 
problems  of  traveling  the  trackless 
llanos  (plains).  During  the  dry 
season,  the  Panares  are  nomadic  and 
especially  difficult  to  find.  It  was 
largely  the  untiring  assistance  and 
welcome  advice  of  these  missionary 
"intermediaries"  that  enable  us  to 
visit  the  Panares,  and  to  learn  of  the 
Makiritares  along  the  Caura.  At  the 
same  time,  we  learned  firsthand 
about  some  of  the  problems  which 
such  tribes  in  transition  as  the 
Panare  and  Makiritare  are  facing. 

The  Panares  remain  quite  primi- 
tive in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
live  near  civilization  and  have  fre- 
quent contact  with  it.  The  contacts, 
however,    are    brief;    geographically 


these  people  are  isolated.  Their 
nomadic  nature  during  dry  weather, 
and  the  impossibility  of  travel  both 
to  and  from  the  outside  when  the 
llanos  are  flooded  permit  them  to 
remain  basically  unchanged. 

Steps  Toward  Acculturation 

The  rate  of  acculturation  is  in- 
creasing. Various  missionaries  of  the 
region,  along  with  their  other  activi- 
ties, have  tackled  the  formidable 
language  barrier.  Overcoming  the 
language  problem  is  just  one  aspect 
of  helping  the  Indians  to  fit  into 
national  society.  These  missionaries 
have  made  a  start  in  the  form  of 
basic  primers  in  the  native  lan- 
guages. With  the  pride  and  conve- 
nience of  using  his  native  tongue, 
and  the  practicality  of  speaking  the 
national  one  (Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese), the  transition  will  be  less 
difficult. 

Language  has  also  been  one 
project  of  missionaries  working  with 
the  Makiritares.  In  Puerto  Ayacucho, 
several  hundred  miles  farther  up  the 
Orinoco,  an  enthusiastic  and  very 
realistic  young  fellow  showed  us 
part  of  the  New  Testament  soon  to 
be  published  in  the  Makiritare 
language.  He  and  his  fellow  mission- 
aries had  spent  many  years  prepar- 
ing the  alphabet,  writing  basic 
primers,  and  translating  God's  mes- 
sage into  a  very  difficult  and 
previously   unwritten   language. 

New  Concepts  for  Old 

It  is  not  easy  to  present  the  mes- 
sage of  one  God  who  loves  everyone 
to  the  Indians  who  are  more 
familiar  with  evil  spirits   and  have 
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a  completely  different  concept  of 
a  god.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute new  concepts  for  old  ones. 
This  must  be  done  carefully,  and 
it  requires  time.  The  Indian  is  enter- 
ing a  new  world,  and  the  transition 
must  be  as  smooth  as  possible.  Old 
concepts  may  not  be  compatible  with 
a  new  fast-moving  and  materialistic 
world.  So  spiritual  preparation  and 
development  are  very  important.  The 
Indian  cannot  expect  to  cope  with 
a  new  life  without  some  kind  of 
spiritual  recourse.  Here  Christianity 
can  help  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the 
loss  of  former  values. 

Economic  Orientation 

Economic  preparation  is  also 
necessary  in  the  acculturation  pro- 
cess. Those  who  work  with  the  In- 
dians cannot  limit  themselves  to  the 
spiritual  aspect.  They  must  be 
concerned  with  the  complete  life 
of  the  individuals  or  villages.  Various 
communities  of  Makiritares  in  transi- 
tion are  being  directed  into  the 
national  life  as  gently  as  possible. 
They  are  being  taught  how  to  earn 
a  cash  income  with  their  own  skills 
whenever  possible,  such  as  building 


dugout  canoes,  or  selling  their  crafts. 
Their  existence  is  being  improved 
by  their  growing  domestic  livestock 
and  crops  and  their  relying  less  on 
the  jungle  for  subsistence.  This  is 
especially  important  because,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  rubber  collector,  the 
cash  value  of  raw  jungle  products 
continues  to  decrease.  The  natural 
meat  supply  is  also  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, making  more  important  the 
organized  production  of  such  ani- 
mals as  goats  or  ducks.  A  life  style 
is  changing. 

The  Makiritare  villagers  are 
isolated,  as  are  those  of  the  neigh- 
boring Sanema  tribe.  But  isolation 
is  being  overcome  for  them,  as  for 
other  tribes.  The  missionaries  are 
faced  with  the  difficult  situation  of 
preparing  the  Indian  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  prevent  him  from  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  ever-increasing 
momentum  of  assimilation.  Although 
the  missionaries  visited  represent  a 
variety  of  situations  and  activities, 
they  have  one  common  goal  —  the 
spiritual  and  physical  welfare  of  a 
people  facing  difficult  times.  Let  us 
hope  and  pray  that  the  crisis  will  be 
met  in  the  best  manner  possible. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Matthew  28:19 

1.  Is  there  any  possibility  that  "civilization"  will  leave  these  and  other 
"primitive"  peoples  alone? 

2.  Is  the  "Reservation"  concept  a  long-term  answer? 

3.  What  can  religion  and  government  each  contribute  to  the  accultura- 
tion of  these  Indians? 

.  .  .  That  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain;  That  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom;  And  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  Shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. — A.  Lincoln 
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Let  THE  LINK  help  you 
get  the  Spirit! 

The  LINK  is  an  interdenominational 
monthly  magazine  for  Armed  Forces 
personnel  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  them.  Its  articles,  features,  and  de- 
partments are  of  interest  to  civilians 
as  well  as  to  servicemen  and  women. 
Be  sure  to  order  enough  copies  to 
fill  your  needs.  Order  THE  LINK  in 
individual  subscriptions  at  $3.50  per 
year;  bulk  orders  to  bases  for  dis- 
tribution to  personnel  are  invoiced 
yearly  or  quarterly  at  twenty  cents 
per  copy.  To  Churches:  $3.00  in  lots 
of  ten  or  more  to  one  address. 


MAIL             copies  of  THE  LINE  to: 

Nrrme 

Address 

(Include  APO,  FPOf  or  Zip  Code  Nos.) 

Full  Payment  Enclosed 

Rill  Me 

N.E.f 

Send  Order  to:  THE  LINK,  122  Maryland  Ave. 

Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

1 
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Spin  These! 


Jimmy  Owens  Conducts;  the  Jimmy  Owens  Orchestra.  Light  Records, 
Waco,  Texas  76704;  LS-5570-LP  Stereo.  "Lively  and  lyrical"  well 
describes  these  selections.  Included  are  "A  Better  Life,"  "Travelin' 
Music  for  a  Happy  Soul,"  "Right  Now,"  "Where  Will  You  Go?," 
and  "Forgive  Me,  My  Friend."  I  liked  "  'Twas  on  a  Cold  and  Wintr'y 
Night"  especially  for  its  string  passages.   Great  instrumental  music! 

Rebirth,  released  by  Avant  Garde  Records,  Inc.,  250  West  57th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10019;  AVS-135-A,  Stereo.  Featuring  college  stu- 
dents Fred  Neil,  Dean  Clemmer,  Jim  Krabill,  Mel  Lehman,  Bob  Eby, 
and  Elaine  Warfel,  these  thirteen  songs  reflect  the  "Jesus  Life,"  and 
"how  it  affects  all  their  relationships."  The  ever-popular  "They'll 
Know  We  Are  Christians"  is  hauntingly  done.  "I  Know  Where  I'm 
Going"  is  a  rousing  choral  number.  The  drums  in  "Jesus  Life"  ("Get 
your  thing  together.  .  .  Give  your  life  forever.  .  .")  are  very  effective. 
The  close  harmony  of  "Quiet  Place"  strongly  backs  the  lyric  ("From 
this  Quiet  Place  I  go  prepared  to  face  a  new  day.")  One  agrees 
with  the  jacket's  suggestion  that  the  message  of  Rebirth  is  "best 
summed  up  in  (the)  powerful  'Into  the  Light'  which  urges  'Get 
out  of  the  night  (of  your  life)  and  into  the  light  of  Jesus." 

E.I.S. 


"You  only  discovered  fire  last  week  so  how  do  you  expect 
me  to  know  how  to  cook?" 
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Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. — Chaplain 
(COL)  Corbin  Ketchersid  gets  ac- 
quainted with  two  of  the  170  senior 
citizens  from  eight  Carlisle  homes  for 
the  aged  who  were  honored  at  a 
Christmas  tea  given  by  the  women  of 
Carlisle  Barracks.  They  are  the  Misses 
Alvilde  and  Lydia  Andresen  of  the 
Alliance  Home. 


Pastor  (LTC)  Duong  Ky,  Protestant 
Chief  of  Chaplains,  RVN,  accepts 
$200  in  piasters  donated  by  U.S.  Navy- 
men  to  help  Vietnamese  military  de- 
pendents. The  money  was  presented 
by  CPT.  L.  W.  Dodson,  Force  Chap- 
lain, U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Vietnam. 


News 
in 

Picture 


Pleiku  AB,  RVN— TSgt.  Raymond  L. 
Marshall  prepares  to  don  his  vest- 
ments in  the  base  chapel.  Sgt.  Marshall 
has  been  serving  as  a  Lay  Eucharistic 
Minister  for  the  base's  Catholic  per- 
sonnel since  the  departure  of  the 
Catholic  chaplain  in  June,  1971. 


Some  of  the  participants  at  the  Jewish  Lay  Leader  Training  Course  held  at 
Offutt  AFB,  Neb.,  and  the  Omaha  Jewish  Community  Center  in  November, 
1971.  FRONT  ROW,  L-R:  Chaplain,  COL,  Melvin  E.  Witt,  HQ  SAC/HCX, 
Project  Officer;  Rabbi  Maurice  Lamm,  Director  of  Chaplain  Personnel, 
NJWB,  principal  instructor;  Mrs.  Shirley  Lamm,  Executive  of  the  Women's 
Organization's  Services,  NJWB,  instructor  for  women's  services;  COL  Milton 
M.  Kaufmann  (USAF,  Ret),  Chairman,  Military  Lay  Leadership  Committee, 
NJWB.  Mr.  Alan  Kassin,  staff  member,  NJWB;  MSgt.  James  D.  Anderson, 
HQ  SAC,  Project  NCOIC.  SECOND  ROW,  L-R:  Chief  MSgt.  Joseph  Snyder, 
Offutt  AFB,  Neb.;  1/LT  Jack  L.  Donn,  Grand  Forks  AFB,  N.  Dak.;  CP1 
Jeffrey  S.  Zlotnick,  Whiteman  AFB,  Mo.;  CPT  Robert  M.  Corwin,  Malm 
strom  AFB,  Mont.;  MSgt.  Sidney  S.  Klevens,  Loring  AFB,  Me.;  GS-4  William 
Bittens,  Davis-Monthan  AFB,  Ariz.  THIRD  ROW,  L-R:  CPT  Mark  S.  Roth, 
Minot  AFB,  N.  Dak.;  1/LT  Daniel  J.  Schultz,  Dyess  AFB,  Tex.;  SSgt.  Allen 
B.  Chandler,  March  AFB,  Calif.;  CPT  Norman  S.  Abramson,  Beale  AFB, 
Calif. 
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May  1  May  Day,  a  festival  observed  from  earliest  times.  Also  celebrates 
the  international  solidarity  of  workingmen,  a  world-wide  labor 
holiday.  Also  LAW  DAY,  kept  with  special  civil  and  religious 
services  for  members  of  the  bar.  Aim:  to  foster  respect  for  law. 

May  1-31  Senior  Citizens  Month,  by  Presidential  Proclamation. 

May  2-8  Clean  Waters  for  America  Week. 

May  5-19  Cannes  International  Film  Festival,  Cannes,  France. 

May  5  May  Fellowship   Day,   Sponsor:    Church   Women   United. 

May  6  First  postage  issued  May  6,  1840  (Britain's  Penney  Black  stamp). 

May  6  Kentucky  Derby,  Churchill  Downs,  Louisville,  Ky. 

May  7  Rogation  Sunday.  Fields  are  blessed. 

Humane  Sunday,  "to  focus  attention  on  problems  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect." 

May  7-13  National  Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week.  Also  National  Goodwill 
Week  on  behalf  of  Goodwill  Industries  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

May  7-14  National  Family  Week.  Also,  National  Music  Week. 
National  Salvation  Army  Week. 

May  8  VE  Day,  27th  anniversary  of  ending  of  WWII  in  Europe. 
World  Red  Cross  Day,  honors  originator,  Henri  Dunant. 

May  11  ASCENSION  DAY,  40  days  after  Easter;  observed  since  A.D.  68 
(cf.  Acts  1:9-11). 

May  13  Grand  Prix,  Monaco. 

May  14  Sunday  after  Ascension  Day.  Mother's  Day,  begun  in  1907  by 
Anna  Jarvis. 

May  15-19  American  Merchant  Marine  Book  Week. 

May  19  Shavuot,  or  Feast  of  Weeks,  Jewish  Holy  Day  celebrates  the  giving 
of  the  Law  to  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai.  ' 

May  20  ARMED  FORCES  DAY,  by  Presidential  Proclamation. 
Birthday  of  the  Lord  Buddha. 

May  21  PENTECOST  or  WHITSUNDAY,  commemorates  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Apostles.  The  Church's  Birthday  (cf.  Acts  2). 

May  27  Indianapolis  500  Mile  Race. 

May  28  TRINITY  SUNDAY. 

May  30  MEMORIAL  DAY,  "that  these  honored  dead  may  not  have  died 
in  vain." 
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Worth  Repeating 


Women  may  have  been  man's  rib  once,  but  now  she's  many  a 
man's  backbone. — Sunshine  Magazine 

When  a  husband  bothers  to  open  the  door  and  help  his  wife  into 
the  car,  he  probably  has  just  acquired  one  or  the  other. 

Someone  should  invent  a  car  with  brakes  that  will  get  tight  — 
when  the  driver  does. 

Loneliness  can  be  conquered  only  by  those  who  can  bear  solitude. 
—Paul  Tillich 

A  hypochondriac  is  one  who  can't  leave  unwell  enough  alone. 

What  humanity  needs  is  someone  who  can  save  it  from  people 
who  are  out  to  save  humanity. — Indianapolis  Star 

Happiness  in  life  seems  to  rest  more  heavily  on  interests  than 
on  assets. 

The  modern  young  man  doesn't  leave  footprints  in  the  sands  of 
time  —  just  tire  tracks. 

A  lot  of  people  go  into  debt  just  to  keep  up  with  their  friends 
who  already  are. 

Maybe  a  dog  is  man's  best  friend  because  he  wags  his  tail  instead 
of  his  tongue. 

Poverty  of  purpose  is  far  worse  than  poverty  of  the  purse. 
— Megiddo  Message 

If  you  just  hate  evil  and  don't  love  the  good,  you  simply  become 
a  damn  good  hater. — Rev.  Sloane  Coffin 

We  want  our  children  to  look  upon  religion  not  as  something  to 
be  inherited,  but  rather  as  something  to  be  discovered. — Rabbi 
Leonard  I.  Beerman 
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Books  Axe  Friendly  Things 


How  to  Talk  to  God  When  You  Aren't  Feeling  Religious  by  Charles  Merrill 
Smith,  Word  Books,  Waco,  Texas.   1971.  223  pages,  $4.95,  cloth. 

The  author  of  How  to  Become  a  Bishop  Without  Being  Religious  has 
been  at  it  again.  His  latest  effort,  however,  is  not  satire,  but  written  "straight." 
It  contains  more  questions  than  neatly  packaged  answers.  These  are  not 
prayers,  but  "communications  directed  toward  God,  uninhibited  by  the 
forms  we  deem  appropriate  to  prayer."  Here  are  some  things  a  perceptive 
middle-aged  clergyman  would  like  to  take  up  with  the  Lord.  The  list  in- 
cludes such  items  as  "My  Children  Upset  Me";  "Should  I  Feel  Guilty  over 
Enjoying  Sex  Tremendously?";  "Is  the  Christian  Life  Like  a  Baseball 
Game?";  "Were  All  These  Colors  Really  Necessary?";  "Should  I  Sell  My 
Stock  in  First  National  City  Bank?";  "Do  You  Still  Work  Six  Days  a 
Week?"  and  "I  Need  a  Shot  of  the  Gambler's  Spirit."  Sharing  both  Mr. 
Smith's  age  and  his  occupation,  this  reviewer  found  these  talks  with  God 
more  than  delightful  (which  they  assuredly  are!).  They  are  replete  with 
trenchant  observations  about  contemporary  life.  Smith  has  been  around 
and  knows  where  it's  at.  "Passionate  advocates  of  old  orthodoxies  of  any 
kind  often  strike  me  as  scared,  spiritually  disturbed  people  who  see  their 
value  systems  collapsing  (p.  74)."  "We  Christians  believe  that  'we've  a 
story  to  tell  to  the  nations,'  we  never  entertained  the  thought  that  the 
nations  had  anything  important  to  say  to  us.  .  .  .  Now,  Sir,  you  have 
probably  noticed  that  the  missions  emphasis  is  shifting  from  persuasion  to 
dialogue"   (p.   139). 

Here  is  a  wonderful  pick-up,  an  honest,  essentially  reverent  one,  for 
anyone  who  having  gone  through  the  trauma  of  discarding  old  answers, 
seeks  an  articulation  of  the  questions  we  desperately  need  to  ask."  It 
appealed  to  me  immensely.  — E.I.S. 

Getting  Ready  for  Marriage  by  David  R.  Mace.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  1972.  128  pages.  $3.75,  cloth. 

Dr.  Mace,  an  internationally  known  authority  on  marriage  and  family 
life,  has  written  an  excellent  primer.  He  maintains  that  simple  unprepared- 
ness  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  breakup  of  one  marriage  in  four  in 
the  U.  S.  "Preparation  —  Why  It  Is  So  Important,"  "Yourselves  —  What 
You  Bring  to  Each  Other,"  and  "Marriage  What  You  Must  Do  to  Suc- 
ceed" comprise  the  book's  three  subdivisions.  Appendices  contain  "Books 
for  Further  Reading,"  and  "People  Who  Can  Help  You."  This  book's 
counsel  is  worth  much  more  than  its  price. 
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Prayers  After  Easter 


Ascension  Day 

GRANT,  we  pray,  Almighty  God,  that  as  we  believe  your  only 
begotten  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  have  ascended  into 
heaven,  so  we  may  also  in  heart  and  mind  there  ascend,  and  with 
him  continually  dwell;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  lives  and 
reigns  with  you  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  Day  of  Pentecost 

COME,  HOLY  GHOST,  our  souls  inspire, 
And  lighten  with  celestial  fire; 
Thou  the  anointing  Spirit  art, 
Who  dost  thy  sevenfold  gifts  impart; 
Thy  blessed  unction  from  above 
Is  comfort,  life,  and  fire  of  love; 
Enable  with  perpetual  light 
The  dullness  of  our  blinded  sight; 
Anoint  and  cheer  our  soiled  face 
With  the  abundance  of  thy  grace; 
Keep  far  our  foes,  give  peace  at  home; 
Where  thou  art  guide  no  ill  can  come. 
Teach  us  to  know  the  Father,  Son, 
And  thee,  of  both,  to  be  but  One, 
That  through  the  ages  all  along 
This  may  be  our  endless  song, 

Praise  to  thy  eternal  merit, 

Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 
(A  prayer,  c.  ninth  century,  translated  by  Bishop  Cosin  {1594-1672). 


Trinity 

ALMIGHTY  and  everlasting  God,  who  gave  to  us  your  servants 
grace,  by  the  confession  of  a  true  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  glory 
of  the  eternal  Trinity,  and  in  the  power  of  your  divine  Majesty  to 
worship  the  Unity:  We  humbly  pray  you  to  keep  us  steadfast  in  this 
faith,  and  evermore  defend  us  from  all  adversities,  who  live  and 
reign,  one  God,  for  ever  and  ever. 
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Then  there's  the  story  about  the 
moonshiner  who  was  visited  by 
revenue  agents: 

"What's  in  that  keg?"  one  of  the 
agents  asked  him. 

"Nothing  but  water,"  the  moon- 
shiner replied  innocently. 

"Why,  that's  moonshine  liquor," 
the  agent  said  as  he  pried  off  the 
lid  and  took  a  sniff. 

"What  do  you  know?"  the  man 
gasped  in  amazement.  "The  Lord's 
done  it  again!" — Joe  Creason, 
Louisville  Courier. 
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"Going  up?" 


An  elderly  and  somewhat  innocent 
couple  were  vacationing  aboard  one 
of  the  luxury  liners.  The  wife  re- 
marked to  her  husband:  "Did  you 
notice  the  huge  appetite  of  the  man 
opposite  us?" 

"Yes,"  replied  her  husband  dryly, 
"he  must  be  what  they  call  a  stow- 
away."— Grit. 

The  American  had  to  see  an  offi- 
cial in  Madrid  and  so  he  went 
around  to  the  man's  office  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  place 
was  closed  and  looked  deserted.  The 
American  spoke  to  the  doorman  in 
the  patio:  "Don't  they  work  in  the 
afternoon?" 

"Sefior,"  answered  the  doorman, 
"It  is  in  the  morning  they  don't 
work.  In  the  afternoons  they  don't 
come." — American  Opinion. 

During  a  drought,  the  preacher 
had  called  his  flock  to  the  church  to 
pray  for  rain.  But  when  he  rose  and 
regarded  them,  he  was  indignant. 
"Your  faith  is  mighty  slim,"  he 
chided.  "Here  we  have  gathered  to 
ask  the  good  Lord  to  make  it  rain, 
and  not  one  of  you  brought  an  um- 
brella!" 

I  was  on  a  crowded  elevator  the 
other  day  when  a  fellow  got  on 
carrying  one  of  the  largest  rotisseries 
I'd  ever  seen.  "It's  a  gift  for  my 
sister,"  he  said,  apologetically  nudg- 
ing his  way  in.  "I  had  to  get  a  big 
one;  she  has  five  kids." 

"It  will  never  work,"  snapped  an 
old  man  scrunched  up  in  the  back, 
"she'll  never  get  them  all  in  there." 
— Burton  Hillis. 
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